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THE BLOOMING OF THE CHESTNUT. 


Wir the coming of mid-summer comes also, in these 
temperate climes of ours, the beginning of maturity for 
all growing things. The time of adolescence. is at an end. 
It is true that before the process of ripening is complete 
months may elapse; nevertheless the period of growth 
is well nigh over, and one feels that henceforth, until the 
coming of the autumnal frost, animal and vegetable life 
alike are but preparing for that time of bitter cold which 
pinches and kills. If early spring is the time when life 
first starts into being, and May and June are the months 
of increase, July and August may be called those of pause : 
and rest, while the months of early autumn are those of 
fruition and the garnering of the fruits of the earth. 

Who does not know the signs of this season—so evident 
to him who walks or runs or rides—visible by every bit of 
roadside, in every field, along each hedgerow or bit of 
woodland. 

Meadows are shorn of their once waving crops of grass, 
or in billowing grain fields the yellow wheat or rye or 
oats stand ready for the reaper’s cradle—or that more 
modern but less poetic engine, the reaper and binder. 
Asters, daisies and milk weed bloom along the roadside or 
in brushy fence corners, and .crowning the tops of the 
chestnuts in the woodland are seen the feathery blooms 
which always appear after the summer’s solstice ‘1s 
passed and gone. 

Already many of the birds have reared their first and 
second broods, and their young are well able to take care 
of. themselves. Even the chimney swifts, late breeders as 
they are, have young almost large enough to leave the 
nest, which make their presence known throughout the 
house by harsh grating cries, as they hungrily call for 
food. The number of robins on the lawn has mightily 
increased since the spring, for those of the new genera- 
tion are not less busy now in digging worms for them- 
selves than were their parents when the first nests were 
building in April. Now from many quarters of the land- 
scape comes the mellow call of Bob White, sometimes 
near, again further off, the different birds answering each 
other in exultant emulation, yet each no doubt contented 
with his lot and calling for the ear of his own dear mate. 
The kingbirds are beginning to get together for the 
autumnal flight, and woe to the unlicky hawk whose 
course brings him near to one of these gatherings. 
Snapped at, buffeted and dismayed, he is only too glad 
to hurry on heavy wing to the shelter of the nearest 
woods. 

Over the wet meadows along the rivers and the shore 
the whetstone clinks merrily against the ringing scythe, 
and already the notes of blackbird.and bobolink, prepar- 
ing for their southward journey, may be heard as the 
birds swing on the tall stems of the maturing wild rice. 

Is there any connection between the blooming of the 
chestnut and the getting out the gun? In old times— 
happily now past for most of the country—the woodcock 
shooting opened when the flowers of the chestnut ap- 
peared. At that time, too, the bay birds were wont to 
show themselves in numbers along the shore, and there 
was much shooting under the hot sun of summer. The 
work was hard. Low shoes, a pair of linen trousers, a 
shirt and a straw hat were all too heavy covering as one 
waded through the woodcock swamps, dripping with 
perspiration, stung by mosquitoes and flies, and scratched 
by the briars, getting now and then a shot and stopping to 

_ pour in powder and shot and to ram the load and put on 
the'cap. In those old days we suffered indeed what would 
be hardships from the point of view of the sportsman of 
to-day, but also we had joys of which the modern sports- 
man ‘scarcely knows, for then there were birds. The 
bower of branches, the green umbrella, and the various 
other devices ‘which the beach bird shooter used.as shelter 
are unknown to the present generation. Unknown, too, 
are the great bags of rail which formerly were boated; 
60 or 70 for a good day, 100 or 125 Or 150, or even more, 

for a great tide. Indeed, if in those days of rail plenty 
we had had also the guns of to-day, how many might we 
not have killed. But we charged our muzzleloaders from 

two cigar boxes, one containing powder, the other shot, 
each having its measure, while the loading rod lay in the 
bottom of the boat, one of its ends resting on a thwart. 

Surely it is well that in his killing the gunner of to- 
day is forced to be more moderate than him of forty years 
ago... It will be well, too, if this moderation shall be con- 
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“tinued atatiha, time when birds shall have so increased as 
‘tobecfoudd in something like their old-time plenty. In 
immanyy ven of our most thickly settled, States, there is 
nmuchtto encourage us. The ducks of northern New 
YYierkp protected in some localities, have there bred in num- 
b.bers. ! Even in some New England States, ‘where, though 

thé:hkww permits, public sentiment forbs spring shooting, 
b black@ducks and wood ducks are breeding this season. Ia 
> mayy parts of New England, oo, quail are singukily 
: jabmedant, as they are in memy portions of the West. We 
:. Bay hope for a good sheeting season. 

i tet us be glad that the blooming of the chestnut ‘no 
» tomger marks the egening of the shooting season. 





THE YACHTING SEASON. 


THE season of 1902 will go Wdwn‘in the annals of yacht- 
ing as the most successful Gne éver known. This healthy 
condition of affairs is due th'a great degree to the fact 
that there has been no Atherica’s Cup race this year. The 
popular impression Was ‘always been that the Cup races 
kave helped thesp6#t,"but the contrary has proven tobe ‘the 

ccase. The.thowsaiids of people who attend the Cup ‘races 
are nots ¥achtsingh, but rather represent the crowds that 
: gather at baseball and football games and horses ‘races or 
: at any event of public interest. Amothet reasdn for the 
unusual prosperity in yachting circles is ‘to ‘be found in 
the growing popularity of the smaller ‘yacht, for it is in 
. these boats that the best type of yachtsthen is developed. - 

It is well that such is the case, because of the tendency 
toward luxury and extravagance in the larger craft. Dur- 
ing these latter years many wealthy men have abandoned 
the larger boat and built in the smaller classes. This is 
easily accounted for; as boats are outbuilt almost every 
year, and it therefore becomes necessary for the racing 
man who desires to be in the front rank to build a new 
and faster boat every season. The cost of construction 
of the modern large boat is very large, apd to this wiust 
be added the great difficulty of securing able aad reliable 
paid hands; hence it is that the smaller boat is looked ta 
for a solution of the problem. The attitwde of the New 
York Yacht Club toward the smaiter boat is perhaps the 
best evidence of the change of public sentiment on the 
subject. For the first time im yeats the club has offered 
prizes for boats of 30 feet waterline ‘length. Duting the 
recent races at Newport prizes were offered for-the ‘Néew- 
port special thirties as well as for the Beverly Yacht Club 
one-design class; and there is every indicatidn'that next 
year the club will give an open regatta on Long Island 
Sound for all classes. If the New York Yacht Club can 
be persuaded to do this it would prove of the greatest 
benefit to yachting, as it would not only stimulate the 
sport, but would create. anew following. This club is the 
one to do this, because it is the largest organization of 
the kind in the United States, and its action carries great 
weight in yachting circles, both at home and abroad. 

Unusual interest has‘been shown the past few years in 
the one-design classes, and to-day. nearly every club on 
Long Island Soumdi'has made this a special feature. Since 

ithe Larchmont-2-foot one-design class was introduced in 
1894, there hasbeen a number of others started, including 
ithe Newpott ‘special thirties, Manhasset Bay 15-footers, 
American Yacht Club 21, 18 and 15 footers, the Seawan- 
ihaka Corixtthian Yacht Club 21-foot knockabouts. Marine 
cand Fiet& Club 15-footers and a great many others. The 
iunsétiled condition of the measurement rule question has 
done mmuch toward developing the one-design class. Last 
\wiriter the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
‘Sound and the Larchmont Yacht Club adopted a rule 
‘which has proven most satisfactory to boats of over 30 
‘feet waterline length. The conditions of this rule are not 
‘easily evaded, and the result is that the boats produced 
under it are of a wholesome type. The rule is a vast im- 
provement over the old Seawanhaka rule, which has pre- 
vailed since 1882, although many yachtsmen have been 
skeptical regarding it, owing to the complicated formula 
that is embodied in it, but on close examination the con- 
ditions are found to be simple and fair:in every way. The 
committee selected by the New. York Yacht Club to ex- 
amine the matter of measurement rules. went into the sub- 
ject thoroughly and will make its report in the fall. 
The change in the construction of yachts during the last 
two or three years has: been very noticeable, there having 
been a resetion:in favor’of heavier building, with the 
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resalt that. the racing ait “Cruising boat of this year is 
better able to stand ‘Hic ‘strains to which it is subjected 
than has heretofdfe Bee: the case.. There is'yet much to 
be done in ihfOVilig:'and strengthening the rigging, how- 
ever, the Acféridhice ‘this yéar has shown alarming weak- 
ness ‘fh his “pdtticufar. Hatdly a race has been sailed 
ofits thidtap, and the fact that no serious accident has 
"eshltéd is ‘a mattér of congratulation. In two instances 
latge ‘yachts ‘have been dismasted in consequence of tke 
light 'rigging. tale 

The season opened very early this year, ‘the Spree 
‘weather being most favorable for fitting ott, Codseqttently 
the racing has been good everywhere all ‘along the, coast. 
With Larchmont race week utider way the height of the 
racing season is therefore here. _ The cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club is the next event of importance, and it 
promises to be of ‘gtéat interest, the owners of a larger 
number of boats Having signified their intention to par- 
ticipate-thdn éver before. The Seawanhaka cup trial races 
held at Bridgeport early in July also created much atten- 
‘tidy; eight boats competed for the honor of being sent 
‘to Canada. It now remains to be seen whether or not 
Tecumseh, the boat selected, can beat the production’ of 
the hitherto invincible Canadian, Duggan. An event of 
much interest will be the races for the Quincy cup, which 
are to be held at Manchester early next month. The type 
of boat which is to compete in these races is Thdst ab- 
normal in that the only restriction in Gesign ‘is On the 
waterline length, which must hot @xcéed 21 feet. The 
three boats ‘that have been built for this purpose ‘are about 
53 feet over all, 1% to v7 feet breadth, arid carry in their 
mainsails avd jids from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet of 
canvas. Such extreme craft Will Aever be seen again, as 
the clubs all over the country are sure ‘to legislate against 
them. ‘Tt Was thevér thought ‘that boats of these dimen- 
sions Would ever be constricted. Interest in yachting on 
the Great and Paland Lakes ih recent years has been very 
great, and the strerigth of these Western yachting’ organi- 
Zatioas is ‘& Matter of surprise to the Eastern yachtsmen. 
These ‘men are, as a rule, good sportsmen and splendid 
bout ‘Sailors, “nd they are doing a great deal in their 
‘different Idcalities to increase interest in the sport. Re- 
iports from Kiel, Germany, state that the success of Amer- 
ic#h-built boats in those waters has been marked. Nava- 
‘hoe and Virginia II, (ex Oiseau) have done remarkably 
well, the former having won eight first prizes out of nine 
races sailed. The latter having done equally well. The 
little boat, Uncle Sam, designed by Crowninshield, beat 
all her competitors with the greatest ease. Meteor, the 
German Emperor’s new American-design and built 
schooner, has so far made but an indifferent showing with 
the English and German boats, but she will undoubtedly 
show up to advantage when she is in better shape, and her 
crew become acquainted with her. 





MEAT AND DRINK. 


It is a well-known fact that at all seasons of the year 
the majority of men eat and drink much more than their 
actual physical needs require. In winter, when the body 
needs abundance of fuel, the ill effects of overeating are 
not to any important degree in evidence. In stummer, 
however, when bodily comfort is largely a problem of 
keeping cool, what and how much one eats, and what one 
drinks, are of paramount importance for the best well 
being of mind and body. While the fields and streamis, 
beside their witcheries of beauty, give, to those who will 
take, a balm for minds aweary and a restorative for bodies 
worn by business labor, one may nullify all by. over- 
indulging his palate and his stomach. In the torrid season 
it specially behooves him to eat sparingly and plainly, to 
drink nature's wholesome drink, pure cold water. In 
summer, alcoholic drinks are specially abhorrent to the 
system, though, whether in winter or summer, the person 
who indulges habitually in aléoholic drinks, as shown by 
statistics, has incomparably less power of resistance atid 
endurance than has one who eschews them. Eat lightly 
and plainly, drink all that is required, but drink water or 
mild, thirst-gratifying but wnstimulating beverages, and 
at this torrid season comparative comfort will be secured. 
To those who fish, or camp out or sail, the benefits of the 
outing will be many times multiplied by observing ah- 
stemiousness in food and drink. 


. 
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Che Sportsman Counrist. , 
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Through the Parsonage Window. 


Ill.—The Winter Camp. 
AFTER my partners had gone I set about the construc- 


tion of the camp. With the spade I shoveled the uneven ~ 


face of the embankment at the first bench to a straight 
wall six feet high. In the center of this I carved out a 
fireplace, digging it wide and deep. In the top of the 
bank near the face of the wall I then dug down and con- 
nected with the fireplace. Around this connecting link I 
next built a sod chimney, and the fireplace was done. 

Next I set two posts against the wall twenty feet apart 
on each side of the fireplace, and two more opposite, 
twenty feet out, forming a square. The sides I built up 
with poles, willow brush and a thatch of blue stem. The 
roof I made in the same way, using three heavy logs for 
ridges and plates, and covering the whole with dirt; the 
front was left open with only a thicket of willow to pro- 
tect it. It was a slight deviation from the usual dug- 
out, but when lined with dried buffalo hides, fur side in, 
made a very comfortable place to drop into of a stormy 
night when aweary with the day’s hunt. . So comfortable 
indeed was it that many came that way and tarried long, 
and did literally eat us out of house and home, as it cost 
four hundred dollars to provision it for the winter, with 
meat for the finding. 

After supper, at the close of my first day’s work on the 
camp, I took the Sharps and strolled down the ravine 
below the pool. Sitting on a knoll to rest, for I was 
tired, I watched the sun set and the red glow of the 
sky after it was gone. Alone in the solitude of the hills 


the coloring of the sky or passing cloud meant more 
than it did when one was closely associated with his 
fellows. In dense populations man is apt to forget the 


works of the great Over-ruling Power and see only his 
own conceited efforts. Colonel was my constant com- 
panion. He was good company, listening with rapt 
attention to the minutest details of any exploit I was 
minded to recount, a quality I have seldom found in 
men. 

.I was about to get up and start back to camp, when 
a queer-shaped shade in the blue stem two hundred 
yards down the ravine attracted my attention. The 
shade was the shape of a deer, but motionless. I 
watched it for some time, but could make nothing out. 
It was perhaps only a shade in the grass, but I leveled 
the half-breed on it and pressed the trigger. When the 
smoke cleared the shade was gone. It was deep dusk 
and the shade might have run off without my seeing it, 
yet I walked down, and there found a fine whitetail 
buck stretched in the grass. 

Two days finished the camp, and I had, presumably, 
three days’ leisure before the fellows were likely to 
get back. Hunting would be mere wasteful slaughter, 
as game would certainly spoil in the warm weather that 
prevailed, and I had seen only one deer and a few ante- 
lope. Not a buffalo had been visible since the stampede. 
There were ducks and geese flying about all the time, and 
quite a number of ducks made their home on the pool 
near the camp. 

I had never shot a white swan and resolved to put in 
the next day trying for one. The fellows had taken the 
shotgun on the return trip with them, so that I had to 
depend on the Sharps and a Remington revolver. This 
revolver was a heavy-weight of .44 caliber, and would 
shoot as accurately as any of the rifles. I carried it in a 
holster attached to a belt, and it was a great nuisance, 
with its constant thumping when riding or walking. In 
stalking game on foot it was still worse, and I usually 
unbuckled the belt and left all on the prairie until the 
stalk was over. This caused many long side trips to 
retrieve it, and I finally traded it to a passing hunter for 
a nice briar-root pipe. 

This was the best trade I ever made, as the pipe took 
fire and burned up the first time I filled it, and forever 
relieved me from owning the two greatest nuisances ever 
invented—a revolver and a pipe. 

There were at least a hundred swans in the big basin, 
together with thousands of ducks and geese. These lat- 
ter increased the difficulty of getting a shot at a swan by 
fifty per cent. The tall grass made a complete girdle 
round the lake, and I had no trouble in getting into it 
without ‘alarming the birds, but the swans were in the 
center nearly half a mile out. Ducks and geese were all 
about, but no swan. I must wait for something to turn 
up, and concluded to while away the time by doing a 
little sharpshooting. 

The birds were to windward, with quite a gale blow- 
ing, and there was little danger of the swans becoming 
alarmed at the report of my gun and leaving the marsh. 
I fired several shots at the white bank, but could not 
locate the planting of the bullets on account of the 
constant splashing of the water in the wind. After half 
a dozen shots, a commotion among the birds showed 
that I must have landed somewhere near them, as there 
was considerable squawking and a number of swans rose 
and made several circles before they settled again, send- 
ing their distance-withering cry far over the water. A 
half-dozen more shots failed to raise any further dis- 
turbance, and I gave it up and lay waiting and listening 
to the wild tales of the blue stem as it whistled and 
gesticulatedin the wind. 

I had lain thus perhaps three hours, when a rush of 
wind overhead attracted my attention, and looking up 
I saw four swans passing not twenty yards above me. 
With a shotgun I might have been sure of a double, but 
I was slow in getting the half-breed leveled. When I 
fired a jet of feathers flew from the side of one of the 
swans and huried off down wind, but the bullet had not 
raked deep enough to do any damage. 

Soon after this I noticed something white drifting 
across the water. I watched it closely and soon made it 
out to be a dead swan. It was coming toward me, but 
lodged 200 yards away. Colonel had n lying beside 
me all day, and I ordered him to He was a 
fine retriever, and soon laid the great bird at my feet. I 


estimated its weight at thirty pounds. Al rifle ball had 


passed through its body and it was fresh killed. It had 
evidently been hit by the shot that had raised the dis- 


turbance among the birds. 


nel: seemed to suffer mo inconvenience from a 


cold bath. During the winter I shot a mallard on the~ 


pool near camp, and broke its wing. Except for a few 
rods of open water in the middle, the pool was covered 
with ice. The duck, falling on the ice, slid .into the 
water. Colonel saw it and plunged in after it. Round 
and round the pool went duck and dog. The dog could 
swim faster than the duck, but when he came close the 
duck would dive. After being foiled in this way a num- 
ber of times, Colonel took to diving after the duck. 
Then an interesting diving match took place. He easily 
worsted the duck at this, and after several efforts caught 
it deep under water. 

Unfortunately for me, when he came up with the duck 
it was under the ice. The ice was thin and clear, and 
when I saw him’struggling beneath it, I was not long in 
landing on it with both feet. It broke and I caught 
Colonel by the collar, and, getting under, boosted him 
out on solid ice. 

But when it came to getting out myself, I met with 
obstacles. The ice was smooth as glass and slippery as a 
trout’s tail. I could only raise myself a certain height 
and then would slide back again. At length I got out 
my pocket knife and opening it reached back as far as I 
could and drove the blade through the ice. By this aid 
I climbed out. ‘Colonel came out of the scrimmage as 
happy as a clam at high tide, but I got a disagreeable 
cold bath. 

When I got back to camp with my swam, there were 
two more on the pool near camp. One of these I shot, 
and emptied several shells at the other as it circled 
about, but failed to hit it. In the morning the swan 
was back on the pool again. I had heard that a 
swan losing its mate would mourn itself to death, and 
thought I would anticipate such a melancholy event with 
a bullet. This time I succeeded in laying its back open 
from wing to wing, cutting it half in two. 

I skinned the swans and treated the skins with a solu- 
tion of alum, and the next winter a young lady of our 
settlement disported herself in swan-skin cape and muff. 

It was six days before my friends got back, bringing 
with them four extra teams and half a dozen men. I 
had scarcely made a start toward eating the deer I had 
killed, but with this addition to the eating force, only the 
skeleton remained after breakfast next morning, and it 
was necessary to get meat before dinner. 

Pete and one of the new men volunteered to bring in an 
antelope in time, but they failed even to bring them- 
selves. They lost their bearings, and were out till mid- 
night. After that some one was lost almost every night, 
and a signal lantern hanging on a tree was seldom taken 
down except to be refilled and lighted. More ammuni- 
tion was wasted in firing signal shots in a week than we 
fired at game all winter. But no game was brought in, 
and we went without meat for four days. 

With so many .enthusiastic hunters in the hills, even 
the antelope were soon driven away. Yet one there was 
that remained. He came one morning to take a survey 
of our camp. Eight rifles spoke to him at once, and 
some spoke several times, and the poor antelope fell with 
both forelegs broken. One ball broke both legs, two 
inches above the ankle, but we had fresh meat for a 
couple of meals, 

In the gray of dawn a few days later the hills were 
again discovered to be a living mass of buffalo. It was 
the signal for a busy day, and before night fifteen buffalo 
had been killed and everybody was in good humor. 
Nathan and myself did most of the execution, having 
strayed off by ourselves and got into a pleasant little mix- 
up, where nine big fellows were dropped in a bunch. 
Nathan in particular was in high feather that night in 
camp, and went so far as to compliment my performance. 
He said I faced the music bravely and kept the Sharps 
spitting fire to the tune of Fourth-of-July firecrackers. 

ane a beginner,” said he, “Darby kept his nerve splen- 
didly.” 

It was pleasant to be thus flattered, especially by one 
whose position was assured, the more so that I had a 
secret suspicion the half-breed had accounted for eight of 
the buffalo, with probable lead from it in the ninth. Take 
it all round, it was a very pleasant evening, and the cards 
were not once mentioned. It took all next day to get the 
meat in and cut up and the hides stretched, which was 
done by turning the hair-side to the grass, spreading 
them on the prairie, cutting holes round the edge of the 
hides and driving sharp sticks through and into the 
ground. When the hides were all staked out and the meat 
cut up and spread round in quarters on the little smooth 
strip of tableland just back of camp, it made quite an 
imposing show. I can see Colonel strutting round among 
the quarters yet, as a dog will at butchering time. I 
went out after a while and caught him eating from one 
of the quarters, and took a switch to him. Afterward I 
gave him a piece of meat for his own, and he never again 
helped himself, though the ground was covered with meat. 

Colonel and I never got the camp to ourselves again 
that winter. There was always some Kansas sufferer, 
none too well fed at home, who volunteered to keep us 
company while the teams were on a trip. Five times, I 
think, the teams made the round, and always got more 
or less meat. The buffalo were a great help to the 
settlers; without them the march of civilization across 
the plains would have been much slower and likely a 
great deal better founded. It was with a pang of regret 
that I packed*the things belonging to the camp and went 
out with the teams one day in February. They were 
coming back no more. 

The night before starting a dispute arose as to the 
distance between the camp and the settlements. One old 
settler, who had hunted buffalo in that country for several 
years, said it was one hundred and fifty miles. This 
was generally accepted as the distance, though several 
declared it was nearer two hundred. It had finally come 
to take eight days to make the round trip, and every man 
knew his team could make fifty miles a day. The coun- 
try had all been newly surveyed, and there was a corner 
— ane and got the numbers from 

went out got it. I knew the 
numbers of the land I had located, and it was a ‘si 


matter of a few figures to tel} how far it really was. 


figures showed it to be just ninety miles. There was a 
hoot of derision when I announced this, and a good 
many sarcastic remarks were made about boys who 
thought they knew it all. However, two men in the party 
understood something of the survey system and backed 
me up. A riot was barely averted. If there is anything 
that will make a would-be plainsman hot it is to hint that 
lre does not know distance or direction. Of course I had 
not disputed with any one, but had simply gone to the 
figures for my facts and was surprised at the result my- 
self. 
The first night out on the return trip we camped in a 
bewildering jumble of small hills, and in the morning 
a snowstorm was upon us. Six inches had already fallen. 
A strong wind was blowing’ and the snow was being - 
swept almost horizontally across the plain. There had 
been little snow during the inter, and this took us com- 
pletely by surprise. Nothing could be made out in the 
misty whiteness at any great distance ahead. The teams 
had not followed the same trail in their trips back and 
forth to the settlements during the winter, but had struck 
off to the right and left in attempts to find a better route. 
The faint trail we had been following the day before was 
entirely lost under the snow, and our course was now 
wholly a matter of guesswork. 

When the teams started out it seemed to me as if they 
turned almost at right angles to the course we had been 
keeping. Knowing the fate of the boy who presumed to 
knowledge superior to his elders, I kept still as long as I 
could. But at length our lives seemed to hang in the. 
balance, and I broached the subject of my fears. My 
audacity won me a hearing and the wagons stopped for 
council. I argued that we were traveling due north. 
Some claimed we were moving almost east, others had no 
opinion. One man said he had been on the plains for 
years and had never been turned round; we were going 
directly northeast, which was the proper course. 

At this juncture there was a rift in the clouds and the 
sun shone through. It was directly over our left hind 
wheel; we were going due west. We had made nearly a 
half-circle in less than two miles. So much for the 
homing instinct of man. Relying on instinct, man is much 
less sagacious than the brute. Reason is his true guide, 
if only he could be brought to exercise it. 

The fleeting glimpse of the sun gave us our course, 
but I knew it could not be kept unless by the exercise of 
great caution. I now started to walk ahead of the teams, 
taking an object as far in front as I could see, and going 
straight toward it, singling out other objects as we ad- 
vanced, with my gun, which was coated with snow, for a 
pointer. At night all we could do was to cower down in 
poe snow and wait for morning. We had no wood for 

uel. 

I marked our course by the bearings of one of our 
wagons. In the morning the men were all thoroughly at 
sea, and there was no dispute about direction. I took the 
lead as before. It was still snowing furiously, though 
not cold; about twelve inches of snow had fallen. Our 
progress was slow through the drifts, but by 3 o’clock we 
came out on the Arkansas River. Fuel was plentiful. We 
soon had a great fire roaring, and perhaps you think 
its warmth was not grateful to a lot of tired men—far 
too tired to argue over who had brought us through. 

I have seen much of the unerring instinct of the plains- 
man in the wandering imbecility of some of the great 
trails of the old-time West. Even in a much-traveled 
thoroughfare like the Santa Fé trail, I have noted a half- 
circle when a better grade could have been had by taking 
a direct course. Mainly, the trails were laid out by taking 
the high ground between streams, between the heads of 
the draws running either way, and by following the bot- 
toms along the streams. This made crooked trails, but on 
level tableland I have seen the trails just as crooked as if 
nature had compelled their making in corkscrew fashion. 
This was the work of instinct, and it resulted just as 
badly there as it does in letting it guide in politics, re- 
ligion or business. Close application of reason is what 
made great plainsmen as well as great engineers in any 
line. Tue Parson. 


Fishing Rod vs. Toy Pistol. 


TAKING of inventory at the close of the business year is 
to the merchant always an occasion of more or less 
anxiety, but it is not in any sense to be compared with 
the anxiety of the mother of the growing boy as she sits 
in dread all day and prays that when an inventory of 
fingers and eyes are made at bedtime that there will be 
found no shortage in the stock. 

The advent of the mud can and the blank shooting pis- 
tol has added a thousand fold to the terrors of the day 
when only firecrackers, “nigger-chasers”. and torpedoes 
filled the measure of happiness of the growing and 
patriotic boy. 

The only remedy for a situation that involves the pos- 
session of pistols by every boy in the block, helped out by 
a programme of mud can and potash-sulphur abomina- 
tions, was to offer a counter attraction, and I offered my 
boy a fishing trip. Well, going fishing was, of course, 
good enough, but it had no flavor of the glorious Fourth 
in it. So as a compromise and a further inducement, I 
promised to take a small rifle and a supply of cartridges 
along. This closed the bargain. Then there were my 
rephew and niece, and I included them in the party, and 
early Fourth of July morning we took train and off we 
went, 

It was somewhat of a proposition to turn over to those 
children your rods and reels, but I did so, and braved the 
outcome. We intended to try for bass, but concluded 
that wall-eyed pike would perhaps be more in order, as it 
involved trolling well down toward the bottom. Casti 
would hardly have proven a success. My boy sat up well 
forward; next came the oarsman, then the writer, and in 
the stern seat sat the two other children. It took some 
time to rig them all up, and once their lines were in the 
water I laid fresh within easy reach and drew the 
minnow and crayfish bucket close up. 

And then the trouble began! What with baiting hooks, 
unsnarling tangled lines, ‘ ing or tearing hooks 


loose f rire betke Kerns teranes 
removing fish, f certainly bad a busy time of 
The were not voracious, but by noon we had a 
couple of nice bass and somc goodly sized wall-eyed pike, 
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more than sufficient for our camp-cooked dinner. It was 
‘a great experience for the children, and the playing of the 
larger bass certainly worked them up into a frenzy of ex- 
citement as he leaped clear of the water and did his best 
to pull the rod from the owner’s hands, 

It was near noon time, and we pulled for the shore. 
The clouds were forming, but we felt that good fortune 
might favor us yet and but a passing shower would re- 
sult. Before we could gather our firewood, down came 
the rain in torrents, but we did not propose to give up. 
We shaved off some chips from the inner surface of some 
pine driftwood and when a match was called for but two 
solitary matches were forthcoming. The first one miser- 
ably hissed and went out. Here we were with but a 
single match between:us and starvation. Gathering from 
the pocket of my shooting coat some paper as dry as 
tinder, I poked this under the shavings, struck my match 
and at once the paper blazed up, then the shavings ignited 
slowly, and with a little care we soon had a blaze strong 
ous to warrant fresh additions of more or less damp 
wi 


The rain kept up and for a time the dripping from the 
trees overhead threatened to wash our fire away, but it 
had now gotten a good start and bade defiance to the rain. 

The frying of the bacon over the coals, the cleaning and 
skinning of the fish and its cooking was enjoyed by the 
children, who, when they were not gathering fresh wood, 
stood around in more or less of a bedraggled condition. 

It was not a pleasant job to bend one’s back to the 
pelting rain and stoop over that more or less smoking 
fire with the fat in the pan sizzling and spluttering as the 
beating rain flew into it. But the fire held out and the 
bacon was tried out and laid one side upon a sheet of pine 
bark taken from the river (the guide had forgotten the 
tin plates) and cooled off in the rain. The fish was dusted 
with damp corn meal and in time was cooked, during all 
of which process my broad back proved a goodly water- 
shed for the pelting rain that ran in rivulets down my 
spine, finding final lodgment in my shoes. But then it 
was all done in a good cause, and the children were get- 
ting lots of fun out of it. Improvised plates of additional 
pieces of pine bark were secured, the steaming coffee was 
poured out and bread—a little moist, undoubtedly—was 
cut and buttered, and so they ate their hot fried fish and 
laughed and enjoyed the novelty of the situation, while 
between spells I ruminated over my prospects for a good 
attack of lumbago or rheumatism “after the Fourth.” 

The children cared not for the rain; in fact, I think they 
had more real fun out of the fact that they were camping 
out during a pelting rainstorm than had the sun been 
shining brightly. It was a novel experience, a new sensa- 
tion to them. 

And when I moved about, drenched to the skin, my 
clothes sticking to me like a porous plaster, I consoled 
myself with the fact that unless the boat capsized we 
should not be numbered with those helping to swell the 
accident columns after the Fourth. Yet ‘the fish was 
good and the coffee warming, and the judges, the children, 
voted the dinner a great success. In due course the clouds 
brightened, when we again rowed out upon the river, the 
blistering sun and warm breeze made us soon forget it 
had rained only a short time ago. 

And when we reached home, a little late, of course, be- 
cause of Fourth of July travel, we took inventory and 
found all members present or accounted for. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Down the Magnetawan. 


In Two Parts—Part Two. 


A FEELING of dread, almost of fear, of what lay before 
us was curiously mingled with our regret on leaving 
Deer Lake, for we felt that we were leaving every vestige 
of civilization behind us, and we knew only vaguely of 
the — ahead. Soon after leaving the lake and en- 
tering the river again we heard the roar from the Canal 
Rapids, and keeping to the right, we crossed a glance 
boom into a large bay. As we turned into the bay I 
had a feeling that we were going down hill. 

What there was in our surroundings to give me this 
impression I do not know, but I felt that it was down 
grade to the portage landing at the head of the bay. This 
portage is a tote road about three miles long that the 
river drivers use, but we did not carry more than a mile 
and a half. The road is through a beautiful forest and 
some distance back from the river. The soft ground on 
the road was covered with footprints of deer. ey were 
all sizes, from the tiny ones of the little fawn up to some 
very large ones where a big buck had crossed from the 
river into the forest. 

We saw a flock of six or eight ruffed grouse, and while 
we were not more than fifteen feet away from them, they 
paid no attention to us, but went about their business 
hunting their dinner, as if no one was near. 

The Canal Rapids are a mile long. From the Govern- 
ment dam at the head of the rapids the water rushes 
through a gorge about twenty feet wide with perpendicu- 
lar walls of rock mee from forty to eighty feet in 
height. In places the faces of these walls are broken and 
great masses of boulders lie in the water at their foot, 
while at other places they are absolutely straight and clean 
cut to the water’s e. -The current is very swift, the 
waters rough and en by masses of rock. We cooked 
and ate our dinner on a rock-strewn beach at the end of 
the portage. Back of us was a bank of shale about fifteen 
feet high. Clear, cold water was trickling from all the 
cracks and crevices, over the little shelves and running 
in tiny streams on to the beach. We caught a bucket of 

water while we cooked our dinner. The bank was cov- 
ered with delicate green moss and small ferns. Growing 
on top of the bank just over the spring was a large maple 


tree which \leaned slightly toward the river. We were 
sitting in the cool w of the maple, enjoying the 
beauty of our surroun when B broke the 
silence ing, “Bah Jove! I coun- 
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and, following a winding path some distance through a 
— bit of woods, came out on the shore of a beautiful 

e. We had beached our canoes on the shore of an 
eddy about twenty feet across, and when we returned ta 
them we put out a troll to see if there were any fish. In 
passing the foot of the chute five times, we hooked five 
bass and"landed four, weighing from two to three pounds 
each. This was enough fish for supper, and we pulled 
out into the river, where we found a stiff breeze blowing 
up stream, and when we came into Trout Lake the water 
was quite rough. Rounding a bend in the river where 
the South Branch breaks off, we came to the river drivers’ 
camp with a river of floating logs ahead’ of us. The wind 
had been blowing the logs up stream for several days, but 
a boom stretched across the river below the camp kept 
the logs- from scattering, and for two miles below this 
boom the logs were packed together as close as a high 
wind could pack them. Captain Beasley, the foreman of 
the drive, received us very cordially. He said that about 
300,000 logs had gone down the river that summer. After 
quite an interesting talk he invited us out to the kitchen 
tent to have supper. It was not. yet supper time, but 
the cook had prepared supper for us, and how we did 
enjoy it. We had good bread and butter, tea, fried 
potatoes, ham, cheese, pickles, stewed prunes, pie, small 
sweet cakes and fruit cake that was simply delicious. 
When we were ready to start, the foreman sent three of 
the drivers with pike poles to help us through the logs. 
So, bidding good-by to the men who had treated us so 
royally, we started for the logs, accompanied by three 
“Knights of the Spike-sole Boots.” 

It was wonderful to see the men walk on the logs and 
with their pike poles open up a way for our canoes. The 
soles of their shoes being full of small nails or spikes 
about one-half inch long, kept them from slipping off 
the logs, but they had to be very quick when a log would 
turn, or go down under the water. No wonder these 
men become reckless and daring. Their life is one of 
continual hardship and danger. 

Working our way through a log drive was a new 
experience, and if we had been compelled to do it un- 
aided, we would have looked a long time before we could 
have seen the: funny side, but as it was, we had lots of 
sport. hen at last we were through the logs, the sun 
was almost down, and we were still two miles from a 
place where we could land and pitch our tents for the 
night. 

It was dark by the time we reached a camp ground, and 
to cut poles and put up the tents was all we could do— 
the beds had to go unmade. A camp-fire was started and 
we made coffee, for we were chilly. No one was in a 
hurry to retire that night, and we sat in the cheerful glow 
of the. camp-fire till quite late. I was very tired, and was 
afraid to go to our tent, but I did not want any one to 
know it. I knew.we were camped just above the moun- 
tain chute, and we could hear the falls in the distance, but 
it was dark when we landed; I had not seen the place in 
daylight, and beyond that charmed circle of firelight all 
was shrouded in mystery and gloom. We had heard a 
lynx away off in the distance, and occasionally I would 
hear the rustling of leaves as some small animal made its 
way through the underbrush, which did not increase my 
desire to go to the tent that lay just outside the circle of 
light. 

I believe the others sat up because they felt that sleeping 
on the bare ground was getting a little too close to nature 
for comfort; a fact that I fully realized before morning. 
If the floor of our tent had not had such a beautiful 
slope I would have slept fairly well even though I could 
not keep the ground under me warm,’ and the lumps 
seemed to increase both as to size and number toward 
raorning. We went to bed with our feet down hill, for 
I thought if I should start to roll I would perhaps land 
in the camp-fire. As it was, my head had completed a 
quvarter-circle when I awoke in the morning and my pil- 
low was lying where I put it when I went to bed. The 
early hours were not wasted in slumber the next morn- 
ing, and one man who is usually averse to early rising 
was quite anxious to get up and start the fire. 

The guides had pared potatoes and boiled them for 
breakfast, and when they were cooked I took a tin cup 
and mashed them, adding butter, pepper and salt, and we 
fcund this a great improvement on plain boiled potatoes. 

We had been told to stop on Carved Island. which is 
somewhere in this part of the river, but we failed to see 
it. All the river drivers that can carve anything have for 
years left specimens of their work on this island, till there 
is now quite a collection, and among them some very 
beautiful things. We were very much disappointed when 
we found that we had passed the island without seeing it. 

The portage around the Mountain Chute is short, but 
we had to go through some logs in the river just above it, 
and there were more logs in the river below. About a 
mile below this chute we crossed a glance boom into a 
bay on our left, which we followed to the head, where we 
made a short portage into an arm of the Lake of Many 
Islands. This lake is connected with the river about two 
miles further down, and by taking this route we vere 
avoiding a stretch of river that was full of logs. We 
camped on a point commanding a good view of the lake 
and made comfortable beds, for, this being Saturday, we 
would not break camp before Monday. 

Dinner over and our tents in good shape, the guides 
cut down some small pine trees and set them up around 
our table, which was not well shaded. The table was 
made with pieces of board we had picked up, and two 
short pieces of logs served as seats. We were about out 
of bread, and after dinner I mixed up some more biscuit 
dough, which we baked in the skillets. I had made the 
cakes the size of the skillet and quite thick, but they 
burned before they baked through. They should be 
rolled very thin, of if thick, the size of biscuit. To bake 
both sides, cf course, they must be turned. We have 
found boiled dumplings to make a very good substitute 
for bread. 

After the baking was done we went out in a canoe with 
one of the guides to explore the lake. Just as we were 
starting the other guide called to us to bring in enough 
wall-eyes for supper, but said he did not want any bass. 
We found the fishing in this lake about what we think 


it must have been a hundred years ago. € are no 
cottages or cam) $ on it,.and but few tourists come down 
the river. Mar! 


-fishermen could not get fish out, for 
there is nearly five miles of carrying to be done. We 
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could decide what kind of fish we wanted for a meal, go 
out and in a short time catch all we needed, putting back 
the ones we did not want. We had wall-eyes for supper 
Saturday, bass for breakfast Sunday, and catfish for 
breakfast Monday. ‘ 

About sundown we were on the lake and could catch fish 
as fast as we could bait our hooks, but such fishing was 
not sport. We caught no very large ones, for the smaller 
ones would take the bait, even our largest troll, as soon 
as it touched the water. 

Looking over the lake in any direction we could see the 
fish jumping, and we saw some very large ones, so we 
knew the big fish were there. I do not know whether they 
were feeding or not, but it was a wonderful sight to see 
them jumping all around us, sometimes quite close to the 
canoe. One of our guides, who was a fisherman, said he 
had never seen anything like it before. As the light died 
out of the sky, the fish became quiet again, and we re- 
turned to our camp, but the same thing was repeated 
in the morning about sunrise. The first thing I heard 
when I awoke was the splashing uf water, and I opened 
the tent and looked out and could see the fish jumping on 
the lake. We saw this repeated each morning and even- 
ing we spent on this lake. 

We returned to camp with three wall-eyes, which the 
guide cleaned, and cutting each one into four pieces put 
them in the skillet with four or five sliced onions- and a 
pint of water. 

When the onions were well done he added salt, pepper, 
butter and a little flour. He called it “a la ”” (some 
unpronouncable French name), but we thought we had 
never eaten anything better, 

For our Sunday dinner we took some boiled rice and 
spread it about one-half inch thick on the center of a small 
square of clean muslin, and in the center of this we put a 
spoonful of stewed prunes that had been seeded. Gather- 
ing up the corners and edges of the muslin and tying them 
with a thread, we had a dumpling ready to drop in boiling 
water. It only required a few minutes to make one apiece 
for each of us, and fifteen or twenty minutes in boiling 
water to cook them. They were served with a dressing 
made of the sweetened prune juice, and were always a 
welcome addition to our bill of fare. They are delicious 
if fresh berries can be had to use instead of prunes. In 
the afternoon we boiled a piece of shoulder with beans 
for our supper. We should have poured the water off 
the meat when it commenced to boil and put on fresh 
water be‘ore putting in the beans, for they were salty 
enough to make us very thirsty. We cooked a large piece 
of meat, for according to our chart we would “hit the 
trail” over a three-mile portage the next day, and that 
meant work enough without cooking. That evening the 
sunset was gorgeous, and the sunrise next morning was 
even more brilliant. The glow, the profusion of color, the 
wonderful radiance was simply marvelous. A small divi- 





sion of the river drivers were camped at the Three Snaith . 


Dam, about two miles below the lake, and we got bread 
from them on Sunday. Monday morning we were up 
early, for the wind was coming from the east and the 
logs were already moving down the river. We hastened 
our packing, for there were more than enough logs in 
the river ahead of us to make work without waiting for 
those above to come down. 

One of the guides had robbed the sunset of part of its 
sentiment the evening before by saying, “That is a dirty 
sky; we'll have rain to-morrow,” but the gray clouds that 
were now settling down proved him a good prophet. 
Nothing but the alternative of working our way through 
or carrying around acres and acres of floating logs would 
have induced us to break camp that morning. 

While we were eating breakfast I spoke of having heard 
a dog bark in the night, and the guides laughed and said 
that it was a fox. I had entirely forgotten that we were 
miles away from a-settlement. While the tents were being 
taken down, I sliced the boiled meat and filled a bucket 
with ham sandwiches for our dinner. When we came 
out into the river it was full of scattered logs. After 
traveling some distance we all at once found ourselves in 
a very swift current, and seeing that the logs were being 
rapidly drawn into it, we hastily steered out of danger. 

We learned afterward that the current had been caused 
by letting the water off the dam. In one place the logs 
had become wedged across the river, holding back those 
above and leaving a clear space below. Bennett started 
ahead with his little canoe, but the guides told him he 
could not get through there, and they kept closer to the 
shore, but he would not follow. -His canoe became wedged 
in among the logs, and he could make no headway, so 
taking a paddle he stepped out on a log and was meeting 
with more success when the log turned and he landed 
astride of it. He sat still and continued to work his way 
through till one of the guides asked him if he was going 
to leave his canoe and go to Bing Inlet on the log. He 
had forgotten all about his canoe, which was wedged in 
among the logs twelve feet or more behind him. 

The whole performance had been so absurd that we 
could stand no more, and the guides just shouted, while I 
laughed till I could hardly sit up. With some difficulty 
he worked his wa.’ back and got in his canoe, but we could 
see he was very angry. 

After making our way through these logs we had no 
more trouble till a half-mile above the dam, where we had 
to beach our canoes and carry what we could the rest of 
the way. The river water was cool and palatable, until 
we reached the logs, when it became very warm, but as 
soon as we got beyond them the water was again cool. 
The heat is no doubt due to some chemical action. 

We had heard what we thought was thunder soon after 
entering the river, but it had gradually grown louder, un- 
til at last we began to realize that it was the noise made 
by the logs as they went thundering down the chute below 
the dam. We had a hard, rough carry and a drizzling 
rain was falling, but we reached the dam without any 
serious difficulty. The river drivers helped the guides 
take the canoes down through the logs. 

There are three dams across the river here, but the 
logs were only going over one, a glance boom keeping 
them away from the others. We had never seen the 
drivers at work before, and we stayed here a long time 
watching the two men on the glance booms, one on each 
side of the opening in the dam, guiding the logs through 
end first; many of them came up in the eddy below 
looking the worse for the trip. By the time the guides had 
everything over the portage, the cook had dinner ready 
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for the drivers, and they kindly asked us to take dinner 
with them, an invitation we gladly accepted. They took 
our flour and gave us bread enough to last us the rest of 
the trip, and filled a two-gallon bucket full of crisp, fresh 
cookies. Wherever we met any of the river drivers we 
found them exceedingly kind, and they did everything 
they could to add to the pleasure of our cruise. If the 
river below this dam is full of logs the three-mile portage 
commences at the dam, but the foreman ‘said: we. would 
have no trouble with logs, and by making two or'thtee 
short portages we could save a mile of carrying. Bidding 
the drivers good-by, we launched our canoes a short dis- 
tance below the chute. The first portage was rather diffi- 
cult, for the logs had drifted in along the shore, but the 
next one, over an island, was not hard. We were now 
in a very large eddy, almost a lake, the center filled with 
slowly moving logs. Making our way around the logs 
we crossed the eddy and beached our canoes on the left 
bank at the end of a two-mile portage. 

Bennett, who was still angry, had pushed on ahead of 
us and we had not seen him for some time, but when we 
were part way over the portage we saw him with his 
canoe on his head, struggling up the steep bank through a 
dense growth of underbrush. We learned afterward that 
he had attempted to go through the Thirty-Dollar chute, 
but had been compelled to give up, and not being able to 
get back to the portage landing, had carried his canoe 
and duffle up that steep hill through the bush. It com- 
menced to rain soon after we landed, but we thought it 
would be only a shower, such as we had been having 
all day, and we each took what we could carry and turn- 
ing the canoes over what remained, started over the 
portage, which is a tote road, and I believe, goes to 
Bing Inlet. 

The first part of the way was through the woods, and 
the bushes along the sides of the road poured their share 
of the rain down upon us, while the weeds that grew on 
the pathway added theirs. It was now raining hard, with 
every indication that it would continue all day; every- 
thing about us was dripping and we were just about as 
wet as we could be. Nothing turned the water; my hat, 
shoes, even my storm coat leaked. When we reached the 
level plateau a more desolate prospect could not be im- 
agined; there were no trees nor bushes; nothing but a 
gray, desolate waste of bare rocks with here and there 
a charred and blackened stump, and the rain pouring down 
from a leaden sky. If any one had looked on it from a 
distance, they would have seen four little black specks 
creeping, one after the other, slowly across the plateau, all 
of them wet and miserable and one of them miserably 
cross. We had lost sight of the river, but could hear the 
roar from the falls, and walked over to the edge of the 
cliff to see what the river was doing. 

This is a terrific gorge, two miles long, with broken 
walls varying from eighty to a few feet in height, and is 
a continual series of falls and rapids throughout its entire 
length. The river drivers call it the Thirty-Dollar Chute. 
On our way back to the path we saw a bark shelter that 
one of the drivers had put up to protect himself while he 
watched the chute, for there was danger of the logs form- 
ing a jam at the Thirty-Dollar Falls. 

Our tramp was not without interest, wet and disagree- 
able though it was. Looking over this desolate plain to- 
ward the west, the gray fog was more dense and we be- 
gan to realize that we were not far from the Georgian 
Bay. On our right was the gorge with the river boiling 
and surging from 100 to 150 feet below the level on 
which we stood, and a similar plain beyond. 

When at last we reached the end of the portage around 
the Thirty-Dollar Chute, we found the guides with every- 
thing ready to put up our tents, The tote road was some 
distance back from the river along the edge of a dense 
growth of young maple and birch trees that extended 
down to the river bank. Our tent was pitched on the 
lower side of the road in the edge of the bush. The rut 
worn by the sled served as a drain to carry off the water. 

I reached the end of the portage wet through; the 
rain was dripping off my chin and ears and slowly 
ttickling down the back of my neck, and with the feel of 
wet shoes and stockings, I thought nothing could add to 
my discomfort; but when I saw the guides put our tent 
up over those wet leaves, the rain dripping off the bushes 
all around, it was too much. It was still raining ard; I 
was wet, tired and cross; I could not see the river and 
had seen no pine, and the thought of those wet leaves for 
a bed was not cheerful. I looked for some place to sit 
down, but everything, even the logs, were sopping wet. If 
I had found a dry place-I would probably have sat down 
and wept, but there is no comfort in crying if you have 
te stand up. 


About this time some one remarked how much good 
the trip had done me, I was looking better every day. I 
know I just looked ridiculous in my wet and bedraggled 
clothes, but I had not the courage to even smile. Com- 
pletely out of heart I turned to go down to the river. A 
road had been cut through the bush, and the rain falling 
from the branches that met overhead made a very wet, 
disagreeable walk. At one side of the path, near the 
shore, was a large arbor vite tree that made an excellent 
shelter, for the rain was not coming down through its 
branches. Just at the foot of the tree was a natural 
range with a wall of rock from one to four feet high 
around three sides, leaving an opening for the fire about 
five feet across. I began to feel more hopeful and went to 
the tent for matches. The guides had gone back over the 
portage for the provisions. Our blankets were perfectly 
dry, and the Doctor had found balsam and was making a 
bed. I got the matches and went back to the river. By 
pulling dry bark off the arbor vite tree and gathering up 
some sain twigs, I soon had a fire, and there was an 
abundance of fuel. I took off my storm coat and jacket 
and hung them on the limbs of the tree above the fire, then 
I sat down on the rock with my feet in the fireplace. I 
was perfectly happy. I could look out over an eddy in 
which logs were afranged like spokes in the wheel of a 
wagon and the great wheel was slowly turning round and 
round.. These eddies were very fascinating; I could 
watch them by the-hour. The great wheel, like some 
huge monster, would release its hold on one log to grasp 
another. which would slowly adjust itself into ? ace. 

Before long the Doctor came down, and I thought I 
saw a look of relief on his face when he found ‘there were 
no tears. The coffee pot was filled with water and put 


on to boil, and when the guides returned we had ham 





sandwiches, cookies and hot coffee, and how we did enjoy 
our supper. It stopped raining about dark, and when 
we went to bed our clothes were quite dry, even our shoes 
and stockings. That was one of the most comfortable 
nights we spent on our trip. 

When we awoke the next morning the sun was shining, 
the sky was a deep intense blue, nature was in her most 
charming mood. The path to the river was ‘a beautiful 
green archway. The sunlight spilled down through the 
leaves and fell in great patches on the ground and the birds 
were singing in the branches overhead. Oh! the joy, the 
pleasure of living in this beautiful world and breathing the 
pure, clean air. Surely this is God’s country where, 

“Away from the toil and strife of our daily life, 
Let us pause awhile in silence and adore.” 


The guides had breakfast ready, and we did it ample 
justice. After breakfast they went for the canoes, we 
washed the dishes, put beans on to cook for dinner, hung 
our blankets out in the sun and then went back over the 
portage to get a better view of the chute. Following the 
road which ascends gradually to the plateau, we turned to 
our left down a gentle slope to the edge of a cliff fifty feet 
above the surface of the water. Following along the 
cliff we came to a more broken place and succeeded in 
getting down to the water where we could get a good view 
of the Thirty-Dollar Falls. The logs were coming down 
and occasionally one would come over the falls, plunge 
entirely under water, then slowly rising, end first, it would 
stand straight up, fully two-thirds of it above the water, 
when it would balance for an instant, then fall and con- 
tinue on its way down the gorge. If Bennett had gone 
down the Thirty-Dollar Chute he would have fared worse 
than the man who went through the “Hulling Machine.” 
After an hour or more spent watching the logs, we returned 
to camp, ate our dinner, packed up and continued on our 
journey. Shooting some rapids as we followed the 
beautiful winding of the river, we came to a long stretch 
of straight open water, sometimes called Long Lake. We 
caught a pke on a troll here; it was the only one we 
caught on the river. We saw a porcupine feeding on the 
branches of a young tree about 20 feet high, and a deer on 
the shore. Reaching what is known as the Fourteenth 
Chute, early in the afternoon, and finding a good camp 
ground, we put up our tents. There is a dam here and 
quite a fall, from which we could see the mist rising when 
we were still some distance up the river. The r-ver is 
very wild and full of boulders below the falls. The water 
falls over the dam and is dashed into foam, while 
a rainbow suspended in the mist hangs over it all day 
long. It is a wild, beautiful place. 

After supper the guides took the canoes and we went up 
the river about two miles, hoping to see some deer. A 
short distance above our camp we came upon the most 
perfect and beautiful reflection we had ever seen. It was 
a grove of red pine 6n a slope that rose gradually from 
the shore, and was free from underbrush and fallen trees, 
Here were two beautiful groves, one sloping from the 
sky down to the water, and the reflected one from the 
water back till it ect the reflected sky, the light falling 
through the trees on both, and thrown over all was the 
brilliant color from a gorgeous sunset. 

We thought we had seen wonderful reflections before, 
but this one was a revelation to us, even the guides were 
astonished. In the first place a more beautiful bit of 
nature than that grove is seldom seen, and when we add 
to this the fact that it lay in exactly the right position 
to get the best possible light from the setting sun, which 
was very brilliant, we could account for the unusual beauty 
of the reflection. 

The guides saw two deer and tried to point them out to 
us, but we had not learned to see things at a distance. 
On our way back we heard a splash on the shore ahead of 
us, and one of the guides pulled over in that direction. 
After quite a scramble and splashing in the water, a deer 
struck oyt across the river. 

The other canoe came up on the other side, and we 
drove the deer down the river between the two canoes, 
almost to the landing, when we held back and let it swim 
ashore, for if it had been caught in the current it would 
have been carried over the dam and killed. At times we 
were so close to it that I could have touched it with my 
hand. 

I was up early the next morning, for I wanted 
to see the falls as the sun came up, and while standing 
on the shore a duck flew over, scarcely ten feet above my 
head. 

We 
tance, 
home. 


walked up along the shore of the river a short dis- 
and saw a little ground squirrel making its winter 

It was not the least bit afraid of us, but worked 
away, carrying out dirt and piling it up around the door 
while we stood but a few feet away. The guides were 
preparing breakfast, and we left the squirrel and went 
back to camp. We were standing by the fire when one 
of the guides called us to come and see a deer. We rushed 
along the path, and not fifty yards from where we were 
cooking breakfast was a deer drinking at the river. About 
all we saw was a red streak and a white flag waved as it 
went over the rocks at the top of the hill, but the red 
streak was quite exciting while it lasted. 

We were going to make rice dumplings for dinner, and 
hoping to get some fresh berries, we climbed the steep 
hill back of our camp to the level plateau above. We 
found no berries, but had a delightful tramp, and en- 
joyed the dumplings made with prunes. 

We had expected to get berries whenever we wanted 
them, but owing to the dry season, there were none on 
the riven After an early dinner we were again on our 
way. Shooting a small rapids we came to a portage on 
the right. The landipg was very close to the falls, but 
the carry was short. ¥ é next portage was on the léft and 
was rather hard. We let the canoes down with ropes part 
of the way, but everything else had to be carried, and the 
path was narrow and along the side of a hill. The next 
portage is on the right bank around a falls of abeut two 
feet, and is short. While we were making this portage 
two Indians from the reservation near. Bing Inlet went 
over the falls in their heavy fishing boat. After we had 
crossed the portage the baggage was put aboard and Ben- 
nett_and the guides, each in his own canoe, paddled out 
into the rapids. We walked along the shore to get a 
picture of the falls. 

The canoes had gone safely through the rapids and were 
in quiet waters, when we heard a call for help, and look- 


ing around saw Bennett strugglieg in the water, his canoe ~ 


bottom up and well under water, and his duffle bag floating 
down stream. No one had Seen his canoe capsize, for we 
had been watching the Indians shoot the falls, but we 
supposed he had turned around in his canoe to see them, 
and leaning a little to one side the canoe tipped over. 

He was not.far from the shore, but was so frightened 
he did not know what to do, and climbed on top of the 
canoe. ,One of the guides paddling quickly to him, made 
him take hold of the bow of his canot and took him 
ashore. The other guide rescued his duffle bag and 
paddle, and the Indians brought back his canoe. 

Learning from the Indians that we were but a short dis- 
tance from Bing Inlet, we decided to push rapidly on 
ard take the Wednesday instead of the Friday boat to 
Parry Sound. We had no more carrying to do, but shot 
several rapids, and reached Bing Inlet about 3 o’clock, a 
few minutes before the steamer came to the dock. As it 
lays here an hour taking on fuel, we had ample time to 
get everything on board and see the town. 

We had a delightful trip down the bay, arriving at 
Parry Sound about 10 P. M. We spent the night at a 
hotel and reached the Iron City Camp.on the Moon River 
on Thursday. A. W. C. 





One Thousand Miles for Rest. 


Last summer my business was such that I was unable 
to leave town. Later it seemed as if I must have some 
rest for a few days at least. So taking the last day of 
August, that being Saturday, and the first two days in 
September, the latter being Labor Day, I had three days 
at my disposal. With another weary toiler J discussed 
various plans for a canoe trip. At last the course was 
settled. The chart was nearly worn out with the numer- 
ous lines we had drawn while measuring distances. 

Leaving Boston at 4 o’clock on Friday afternoon we 
awoke next morning in Winn, a small town in the north- 
ern part of Maine. Here we ate a hearty breakfast at the 
local “hotel,” engaged a team to carry the canoe to Bottle 
Lake, where our real trip began. Paddling across this 
we encountered a half-mile carry to Lake Dobsis, a pic- 
turesque sheet of water, studded with wooded islands of 
various sizes from a few hundred feet to two miles in 
length. Late in the afternoon we arrived at Shaw’s Camp. 
situated at the other end of the lake. Here we remained 
all night. An early start the next morning carried us 
through a small lake into Grand Lake, and thence to its 
outlet, where we ate dinner. Here we found another 
carry of a quarter of a mile to Princeton Lake, and ar- 
rived at the town of that name in time for supper. The 
following day we went down the stream into the St. Croix 
River, passed Calais and spent the night at St. Andrews. 
It was only a short paddle from here to Eastport, where 
we took the Boston and Halifax boat, arriving home 
Wednesday morning. The round trip by rail, water and 
steamer is about 1,000 miles, and its total cost was only 
$22 apiece. ‘ 

It would be useless to attempt to enumerate the benefits 
to be derived from such a trip. Its results are miraculous. 
Any one who has been in the woods even for a day knows 
how much better one feels afterward. Combine with this 
the panorama of ever-changing scenery, the delightful ex- 
ercise of paddling, the long sea voyage home, and you 
have in a nutshell the remedies for more ills than a year 
of medical treatment. 

Boston, June 22, 





French—Montagnais Dictionary. 


THERE has recently been published by Messrs. W. B. 
Cabot and P. Cabot, of Boston, a volume that possesses 
not a little interest for all sportsmen who visit those por- 
tions of northeastern North America inhabited by Indians 
of Algonquin blood. Its title is “Dictionaire Frangais- 
Montagnais, by Father G. Lemoine, a priest of the O. 
M. I.” The volume is one of considerable size, the 
French-Montagnais portion occupying 261 pages, while 
the Montagnais-English vocabulary has a dozen, a list of 
geographic names 3, and the Montagnais grammar 63. 

The angler or big-game hunter who visits Maine or 
Canada can hardly fail to feel a considerable interest in 
the guides of Indian blood whom he meets there; and 
many a man, visiting the region year after year, picks up 
ircem these Indians a good many words of their language. 
31 was precisely in this way that Mr. W. B. Cabot became 
interested in this language and in Father Lemoine’s studies 
in it. Mr. Cabot encouraged the father to pursue these 
studies, and at last with his brother went to the very con- 
siderable expense of publishing the dictionary. In doing 
this Mr. Cabot has performed a genuine service to science, 
and we believe has also done much to stimulate among 
his brother sportsmen an intelligent interest in these In- 
dians, and in other allied tribes. From Maine all through 
southern Canada and quite io the Rocky Mountains, the 
Indians speak some dialect or other of the Algonquin 
language, though these Montagnais and Naskapis occupy 
only the country lying between the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Straits of Belle Isle, the North Atlantic Ocean and 
Hudson’s Bay.. Nevertheless, in all these dialects there is 
much similarity, and a copy of this dictionary might 
profitably form a portion of the luggage of every man 
who expects to employ Canadian Indians as guides. 


Pack-Horses and Their Packs. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., July 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We read with interest the article in one of your recent 
issues on “Camp-Fire Flickerings from the Miami Valley.” 
The incident mentioned of one David Petigrew, who in 
the early days packed salt from Kentucky to Dayton, O., 
with a pack train, gives one the impression that the men 
or the horses of those days were entirely different from 
what they are now. David Petigrew must have had won- 
derfully strong horses, or else he must have been a very 
weak man. It hardly seems possible these days that any 
one would put two packs, “each of which was so heavy 
that a man could not lift it,” u a horse and not re- 
move the packs for two days and a night. Any packer of 
to-day would be considered a very in man who 
would turn his pack horse loose at night without remov- 
ing the load. After considerable experience with pack 
trains in the West, I have yet to find a packer who is not 
exceedingly careful of his pack animals, and who does not 
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upon every occasion sible remove the load and look 
carefully after the backs of the animals. 

It would be interesting to hear if any of your numerous 
readers know of instances occurring te-day where heavily 
loaded pack horses are turned loose at night without their 
loads being removed. C. P. A. 

[The Miami Valley stories, we assumed, were given as 
they have come down and are current; and are not to be 
judged by the strict standards of- historical records. ] 


Gatuyal History. 


St. Augustine Tame Birds. 


Str. »Avucustine,  Fla., July 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 feel somewhat elated to find myself the target 
of such a cloud of compliments and cusses as I have 
brought unon my innocent head by merely saying I'd 
rather bag a woodcock than a moose, though the cusses, I 
am happy to say, are all of a mild and gentlemanly type, 
while the compliments do ‘me proud, especially when com- 
ing from such model sportsmen as Jacobstaff and Lewis 
Hopkins. 

I’m always delighted when. I’m able to get up a little 
sparring for pastime without staining the pages of Forest 
AND STREAM with blood, but the simple stuff that follows 
this heading will not admit of even the mildest opposition. 

I have been stirred up to this by reading the account of 
Mrs. McKenna’s wonderful work in taming what I sup- 
posed to be the untamable grouse. 

My wife and I sit here on our wide piazza day after day 
enjoying the delightful sea breeze, and to make time pass 
more pleasantly, we cultivate the company of several 
kinds of birds. 

For a long time we had a pair of cardinals, but an ill- 
natured mockingbird drove them off. 

Then we turned our attention to a beautiful red-winged 
blackbird, and soon got him very tame, but the before- 
mentioned bully fell foul of him and refused to let him 
come near the house. This was a trifle too much for my 
angelic nature, and I put a squib in my “scatter gun” and 
killed him as dead as Homer. Since then sweet peace 
has reigned among our birds. The banished red-wing has 
returned and brough two of his children, and now, while 
my wife is sewing and I am reading, two or three of them 
are feeding on the table at once apparently unafraid. They 
are quite entertaining, but our most interesting little pet 
has gone to parts unknown. 

Every summer I tame hummingbirds when the young 
ones appear, from the first to the middle of June, but this 
year the mother bird found the bottle at the same time 
with the young one, the result being that the youngster 
had to leave. 

They are intensely selfish, on account of which only one 
can be tamed, with satisfaction, at a time, and as the old 
birds are difficult to tame, I paid but little attention to this 
one, though she would feed from my hand. To my sur- 
prise, the male bird, a perfect beauty, which we called 
Ruby, came to the bottlhe—which was pretty good proof 
that he was a pet of the year before—but his wife was 
boss, and sat on a tree near by from morning till night 
to keep him from meddling with her bottle, though once in 
a while he would slip in on the sly. 

As this was not to my liking. I refused to let her have 
anything to eat, and she left. {[ fed Ruby every time he 
came, and he soon got so tame that he would hunt for me 
in search of his bottle. 

(To digress—a beautiful “nonpareil” is feeding on the 
grass seeds just before me.) To tame hummingbirds so 
that they will come to me anywhere about the place is an 
easy matter, but how Mrs. McKenna tamed that grouse is 
a mystery to me. About the first of July the flowers have 
almost disappeared from this region, and nearly every 
hummer leaves, but why our well-fed pet should leave I 
can’t imagine, unless his wife commanded him to go with 
her. The male is a trifle smaller than the female, and she 
appears to be always boss. DipyMUS. 


The Snake Skin in the Bird’s Nest. 


AN inquirer asks the Outlook: ‘When a boy, I was 
told that an atheist was turned from the error of bis way 
by seeing the parert birds carrying in their bills leaves of 
the white ash and placing them upon their nest of young 
to protect them from a climbing snake reaching out for 
them. The leaves instantly drove the snake away. Please 
inform me through your weekly whether there is positive 
proof that such a prctection is used by birds, or is it only 
to be found in Sunday school books, but not in authorita- 
tive natural history works?” 

To this the Outlook makes reply: “It would seem that 
there are many miracles evident out of doors that might 
‘turn an atheist from the error of his way.’ The incident 
recited by our correspondent—namely, the use of the 
leaves of the white ash by parent birds for protecting their 
young from climbing snakes—possibly has soine founda- 
tion in fact. In a long experience as a field ornithologist, 
Mr. William E. D. Scott, a trained naturalist, says he has 
cbserved nothing of a like nature. He adds, however. that 
the great crested flycatcher, which builds in deserted 
woodpeckers’ domiciles as well as in natural cavities in 
trees, habitually does something quite as extraordinary. A 
cast snake’s skin almost always figures as a part of the 
lining of the nests of this kind of bird. Presumaly this 
may be tc prevent intrusion’ on the part of enemies, as 
weil as of other birds secking similar localities for nest- 
ing or sleeping.” 

This purpose has more than once been suggested tc ex- 
plain the use of the snake skin, and by observers whose 
cpinions carry weight. But after all, we know nothing 
about it, and the 1 
Here are some quotations on the subject, however, and any 
observations by readers of Forest AND Stream will be 
very gladly published if sent in to us. i. 

On this = Miss em ne ae of 
Vil and Field,” says: “ tever may istoric 
saa iat fe peculiar habit, the lamented Mr. Frank 
Bolles watched two nests in which the skin was apparently 
used to scare away intruders. The morning he found 











mation seems somewhat fancifal. . 


the first nest it had otie egg and no snake skin, but that 
evening he was ‘startled to be met by the raised head of 
a snake (skin) in front of the nest, and on examination 
fcund that the body of the snake—six or seven inches 
long—was coiled around the eggs. The second year the 
birds built in the same place, and after each of Mr, Bolles’ 
visits to the nest fresh pieces of skin were added. This 
was done with an eye to his intentions, Mr. Bolles believed, 
from the evident disapproval of the birds, for they scolded 
him severely whenever he came, and as long as he re- 
mained in sight. A similar use of the skin is suggested in 
the instance quoted by Major Bendire, in which the skin 
was arranged to hang out of the hole. Mr. Burroughs 
throws a side light on the question by stating that he has 
found onivn skins, fish scales, and even oiled paper in 
nests where there was no snake skin. If originally pro- 
tective, the instinct seems to have run to seed as a morbid 
taste for the grotesque in house furnishing.” 

The case noted by Major Bendire is mentioned in his 
“Life Histories of North American Birds (Parrots to 
Grackles),”’ p. 261. He says: “Exuvie of snakes seem 
to be present in the majority of the nesis of this species; 
they are sometimes incorporated in the nest proper and 
again they are placed around the sides of it, in all prob- 
ability for protective purposes, and are changed and re- 
arranged from time to time. But few nests are found 
which do not contain more or less of this material, occa- 
sionally whole skins enter isto their composition. 

“Mr. W. E. Loucks, of Peoria, Ill., writes me: ‘I 
found a very remarkable nest of the crested flycatcher 
some years ago. The curious feature about it was that 
the birds had taken an enormous snake skin, probably that 
of a black snake, and had so arranged it within the en- 
trance of the cavity that the greater part of it hung out- 
side. What other motive could the birds have had than 
that of alarming intruders?’ ” 

The Mexican.crested flycatcher (Myiarchus mexicanus) 
while also commonly using bits of snake skin as nest ma- 
terial, does not, it is said, use it as generally as does its 
more northern relative (M. crinitus). On the other hand 
the Arizona form (M. mexicanus magister, Ridg), is 
reported to use “bits of snake and lizard skin” as nest 
lining, and one observer speaking of a nest he found, says: 
“It was entirely similar in construction to that of Musci- 
capa crinitus even to the traditional snake skins.” 


Wild Animals of the North. 


The Arctic Fox. 


From Richardson’s “Fauna Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America.” 





Tue Arctic fox, as is well known, has two color phases, 
the one white the other bluish or brownish slate color. 
This was originally believed to be the result of a seasonal 
change, the white being the winter dress, and the dark the 
pelage of summer. It is known, however, that not all— 
perhaps not even a majority—of these foxes change their 
color with the seasons; and since the breeding of blue 
foxes has become an industry in Alaska, it has been 
learned that these animals, if brought to the south, remain 
dark in color throughout the year, one which is white, or 
partly white, being only occasionally found among the 
many litters of dark animals. The Arctic fox is smaller 
than the red fox, the weight usually being about eight 
pounds, while some are as low as seven, and a few as high 
as nine and a half. Dr. Richardson quotes at length, as to 
the habits of this species, from Capt. Lyon, who, during 
twq winters passed on a Melville peninsula, studied with 
care the manners of several of these interesting animals, 
which were taken alive and kept as pets. He says: 

“The Arctic fox is an extremely cleanly animal, being 
very careful not to dirt those places in which he eats or 
sleeps. No unpleasant smell is to be perceived, even in a 
male, which is a remarkable circumstance. To come un- 
awares on one of these creatures is, in my opinion, im- 
possible; for even when in an apparently sound sleep, 
they open their eyes at the slightest noise which is made 
near them, although they pay no attention to sounds when 
at a short distance. The general time of rest is during 
the daylight, in which they appear listless and inactive; 
but the night no sooner sets in than all their faculties 
are awakened; they commence their gambols, and con- 
tinue in unceasing and rapid motion until the morning. 
While hunting for food, they are mute, but when in 
captivity or irritated, they utter a short growl like that of 
a young puppy. It is a singular fact that their bark is so 
modulated as to give an idea that the animal is at a dis- 
tance, although at the very moment he lies at your feet. 
Although the rage of a newly caught fox is quite un- 
governable, yet it very rarely happens that on two being 
put together they quarrel. A confinement of a few hours 
cften sufficed to quiet these creatures, and some instances 
occurred of their being perfectly tame, although timid, 
from the first moment of their captivity. On the other 
hand, there were some which, after months of coaxing, 
never became more tractable. These we supposed were 
old ones. 7 

“ ‘Their first impulse on receiving food is to hide it as 
soon as possible, even though suffering from hunger, and 
having no fellow prisoners of whose honesty they are 
doubtful. In this case snow is of great assistance, as 
being easily piled over their stores and then forcibly 
pressed down by the nose. I frequently observed my 
dog-fox, when no snow’ was attainable, gather his chain 
into his mouth, and in that manner carefully coil it so as 
to hide the meat. On moving away. satisfied with his 
operations, he, of course, had drawn it:after him again, 
and sometimes with great ‘patierice' repeated his labors five 
or six times, until in a passion he has been constrained to 
eat his food without its having been rendered luscious by 
previous concealment. Snow isthe substitute for water 
to these creatures; and on a largé’limp: being given to 
them, they break it in pieces with their feet, and roll on 
it with great: delight. hen the snow was slightly scat- 
tered on the decks, they did not Jick it up as dogs are ac- 
customed ‘to do, but repeatedly pressing with their 
nose, collected smal! luinps at its extremity, and then drew 
it into the mouth with the assistance of the tongue.’ In 
another passage Capt: Lyon, alluding to the above-men- 
tioned ‘dog-fox, says ‘ was 1 and. not: perfectly 
white, but his tameness was so remarkable that I could 
not afford to kill him, b«t-confined him on deck in a 


small hutch, with a scope of chain. The little animal 
astonished us very much by his extraordinary sagacity, for 
during the first day, finding himself much tormented by 
being drawn out repeatedly by his chain, he at length, 
whenever he returned to his hut, took this carefully up in 
his mouth, and drew it so completely after him, that 
no one who valued his fingers would endeavor to take 
hold of the end attached to the staple’ 

“Hearne says that when taken young, the Arctic fox 
may be domesticated in some degree, but he never saw 
cne that was fond of being caressed; and they are always 
impatient of confinement. Notwithstanding the degree of 
intelligence which the anecdotes. related by Capt. Lyon 
show them to possess, they are unlike the red fox, in be- 
ing extremely unsuspicious, and instances are related of 
their standing by, while the hunter is preparing the trap, 
and running headlong into it the moment he retires a few 
paces. Capt. Lyon received fifteen from a single trap 
in four hours. The voice of the Arctic fox is a kind of 
yelp, and when a man approaches their breeding places. 
they put their heads out of their burrows, and bark at 
him, allowing him to come so near that they may be easily 
shot. They appear to have the power of decoying other 
animals within their reach, by imitating their voices. 
“While tenting, we observed a fox prowling on a side hill, 
and heard him for several hours afterward in different 
places, imitating the cry of a brent goose.’ They feed on 
eggs, young birds, blubber and carrion of any kind; but 
their principal food seems to be lemmings of different 
species. 

“The Arctic fox is an inhabitant of the most northern 
lands hitherto discovered, and in North America their 
southern limit appears to be about latitude 50 degrees. 
They are numerous on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, north 
of Churchill, and exist also in Behring’s Straits; but the 
brown variety, mentioned in the following pages, is the 
more common one in the latter quarter. They breed on 
the. sea coast, and chiefly within the Arctic circle, form- 
ing burrows in sandy spots—not solitary, like the red fox, 
but in little villages, twenty or thirty burrows being con- 
structed adjoining to each other. We saw one of these 
villages on Point Turnagain, in latitude 6814 degrees. 
Toward the middle of winter they retire to the southward, 
evidently in search of food, keeping as much as possible 
on the coast, and going much further to the southward in 
districts where the coast line is in the direction of their 
march. Capt. Parry relates that the Arctic foxes, which 
were previously numerous, began to retire from Melville 
Peninsula_in November, and that by January few re- 
mained. Toward the center of the continent, in latitude 
65 degrees, they are seen only in the winter, and then not 
in numbers; they. are very scarce in latitude 61 degrees, 
and at Carlton House, in latitude 53 degrees, only two 
were seen in forty years, On the coast of Hudson’s Bay, 
however, according to Hearne, they arrive at Churchill, in 
latitude 59 degrees, about the middle of October, and 
afterward receive reinforcements from the northward, 
until their numbers almost exceed credibility. Many are 
captured there by the hunters, and the greater part of the 
survivors cross the Churchill River as soon as it is frozen 
over, and continue their journey along the coast to Nelson 
and Severn rivers. In like manner they extend their 
migrations along the whole Labrador coast to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Most of those which travel far to the 
southward are destroyed by rapacious animals; and the 
few which survive to the spring, breed in their new quar- 
ters, instead of returning to the north. The colonies they 
found are, however, soon extirpated by their numerous 
enemies. A few breed at Churchill, and some young ones 
are occasionally seen in the vicinity of York Factory. 
There are from three to five young ones in a litter. 

“The Esquimaux take the Arctic foxes in traps, which 
are described by Capt. Parry as being ‘extremely simple 
and ingenious. They consist of a small circular arched 
hut built of stones, having a square aperture at the top, 
but quite close and secure in every other part. This 
aperture is closed by some blades of whalebone, which, 
though in reality only fixed to the stones at one end, ap- 
pear to form a secure footing, especially when the decep- 
tion is assisted by a little snow laid on them. The bait 
is so placed that the animal must come upon this platform 
to get at it, when the latter, unable to bear the weight, 
bends downward, and after precipitating the fox into the 
trap, which is made too deep to allow of his escape, re- 
turns by its elasticity to its former position, so that sev- 
eral may then be caught successively.” They are also 
taken in the wolf traps of ice, described on page 65, and 
all the rocky islands lying off the mouth of the Copper- 
mine Riwér are studded with square traps, built of stone 
by the Esquimaux, wherein the fox is killed by a flat 
stone falling upon him when he pulls the bait. 

“The fur of the Arctic fox is of small value in com- 
merce when compared with that of any variety of the red 
fox. Its flesh, on the other hand, when particularly 
young, is edible; while that of the red fox is rank and 
disagreeable. .Capt. Franklin’s party agreed with Hearne 
in comparing the flavor of a young Arctic fox to that of 
the American hare. Capt. Lyon considered it to resemble 
the flesh of a kid.” 


Canada Lyox. 


Loup-cervier is a name familiar to most hunters in the 
north, and this is one of the best known—by name at 
least—of our North American mammals; yet, when Rich- 
ardson wrote the list of synonyms of this cat, it was a 
short one. He says that the Canada lynx is “rare on the 
sea coast and does not frequent the Barren Grounds, but 
it is not uncommon in the woody districts of the interior, 
since from seven: to nine thousand are annually procured 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is found on the Mac- 
kenzie River as far north as latitude 66 degrees. It is a 
timid creature, —— of attacking any of the larger 
quadrupeds, but well armed for the capture of the Amer- 
ican hare, on which it chiefly preys. Its large paws, slen- 
der loins, and long, but thick, hind legs, with large but- 
tocks scarcely relieved by a short, thick tail, give it an 
awkward, clumsy appearance. It makes a poor fight when 
it is surprised by a hunter in a tree, for, though it spits 
like a cat, and sets its hair up, it is easily destroyed by a 
blow on the back with a slender stick, and it never at- 
tacks a man. Tts gait is by bounds, straightforward, with 
the back a little arched, and lighting on all the feet at 
once. It swims well, and will cross the arm of a lake two 
miles wide; but it is not swift on land. It breeds once a 
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year, and has two young at a time. The natives eat its 
flesh, which is white. and tender, but rather flavorless, 
much resembling that of the American hare. 

“The early French writers of Canada, who ascribed to-it 
the habit of dropping from trees on the backs of deer, and 
destroying them by tearing their throats and drinking 
their blood, gave it the name of Loup cervier. The 
French-Canadians now term it indifferently. Le Chat, or 
Le Pesshoo.” 

Of late years, as is well known, the Canada lynx has 
been accused of killing calf moose in Maine and Canada, 
as well as of killing calf elk in the Yellowstone Park; 
but we do not know that any actual evidence of such acts 
has been secured by any one. It is conceivable, of course, 
thdt this might happen, but, on the other hand, it is to 
be remembered that at the season of greatest stress, when 
food for the lynx is most difficult to obtain, the calves of 
moose and elk alike are well grown, strong, and hardy 
animals, perhaps too much so to be destroyed by a small 
creature like the lynx. While ferocious enough in appear- 
ance, the power of the lynx is limited. Its total length is 
less than three and a half feet, and its height, at the 
shoulders, Jess than a foot and a half. At the same time 
the lynx is not devoid of courage; we have known of its 
coming up to a camp at night and boldly carrying off a 
ham of meat, and then defeating and driving away two 
small dogs that were set upon it. 





The Doom of the Mosquito. 


From the Paterson (N. ¥) Chronicle. 


THE present State administration is taking gigantic 
steps toward covering itself all over with glory several 
inches deep. The mosquito, which has added so much 
to the renown of New Jersey, is to be exterminated to 
the great relief of suffering humanity and a_ material 
reduction in the usual volume of profanity. Physically 
and morally the human species within the borders of 
this State is to be improved. 5 c 

The first step toward the attainment of this desirable 
end was the dissemination of useful information in re- 
gard to the enemies of mosquitoes, and people were in- 
formed that sticklebacks and minnows subsisted to a 
great extent upon the larve of mosquitoes and upon 
the fully developed insect, the latter being placed within 
reach of the fish whenever the mosquitoes attempt pro- 
creation of their species. The result was a number of 
applications to the Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners for consignments of sticklebacks and minnows. 
Unfortunately, sticklebacks live only 1n salt water; if 
transfertred to fresh water they would show about as 
much activity as smoked herring, but a little mistake 
like this should not be noticed when the great end to 
be attained is remembered. It is to be hoped that the 
fish and game authorities will fill every requistion for 
minnows, if not for sticklebacks, for such a course would 
not only tend toward the extermination of the insect 
pest but would also start up a new industry in New 
Jersey. There is no doubt that minnows are fond of 
young and tender mosquitoes; the fact that the fish and 
game authorities would have to take their supply of min- 
nows from one insect-breeding water in order to supply 
another is hardly worthy of consideration, for the relief 
the mosquitoes would obtain in one place would be 
counterbalanced by the warfare to be waged on them in 
the water where they are to be piaced. The new indus- 
try which would be developed by this plan of killing 
mosquitoes would be the establishment of canning fac- 
tories in numerous places, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of hands. Mosquitoes breed only during a short 
period of the year, and consequently it would be neces- 
sary to supply the minnows with mosquitoes during the 
spring, fall and winter months. For this reason it would 
be necessary to can a lot of mosquitoes during the sum- 
mer months in order to prevent minnows from starving 
to death during the rest of the year. Then people would 
have to be employed to feed the canned mosquitoes to 
the minnows, and care will have to be taken not to give 
them too much food, for mosquitoes are a rich food for 
fish, apt to develop dyspepsia, gout and similar diseases. 
But just think of the millions of mosquitoes that would 
be — both by the minnows and by the canning pro- 
cess 

Having settled this matter to their satisfaction, the 
State mosquito authorities have now applied to the fish 
and game authorities for a permit to kill certain kinds 
of birds, the object being to ascertain what birds devour 
the most mosquitoes. It will be seen that in the wisdom 
of the mosquito authorities the insects are to be at- 
tacked both in the water and out of it. They will not 
be given any rest until they have been exterminated. 
The fish and game authorities have no more right to 

rant permits for ma’ insectivorous birds than has the 
Board of Aldermen of Paterson a right to issue permits 
for horsestealing, but when the constitution is set aside 
for the attainment of great objects, a little thing like 
granting a permit to kill birds ought not be deemed 
worthy of consideration. The State mosquito authori- 
ties evidently intend to secure their information first 
hand, from the stomachs and crops of birds; they evi- 
dently do not intend to rely on the extensive investiga- 
tions into this subject made for some vears past by the 

‘! Department of Agriculture of the United States. From 
these reports it might be learned that the swallows de- 
vote most of their lives to killing mosquitoes, but there 
is nothing like knowing a thing by direct information 
and not depending on hearsay. After the State au- 
thorities have killed a few thousand birds and analyzea 
the contents of their crops and stomachs, they will prob- 
ably inform the public what steps they expect to: take 
next. There will be no use in passing a law prohibiting 
the killing of these birds, for such a law has been on 
our statute books for many years. The chances are that 
they will invent some artificial method of pro ting 
these birds, just as scientists propagate trout. ether 
the birds will be permitted to die when their usefulness 
for the season has expired or whether they will be fed 
on canned mosquitoes for the rest of their sojourn in 
New Jersey will be a matter for subsequent considera- 
tion. 

Great is science, es 
mesquito authorities, and 


i as developed by the Stat 
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that we have a governor who has kindly given the use 
of a part of the $10,000 fund in his hand for the noble 
purpose of ridding New Jersey of mosquitoes! “In the 
meantime the world is waiting with bated breath for the 
next step to be taken by the State mosquito authorities. 





Locked Antlers. 


Boston, July 20.—Fish stories are good, but they should 
have some shadow of truth. Stories of hunting and game 
animals should not be surrounded with impossible condi- 
tions. The latest comes from Maine, concerning the find- 
ing of the bodies of a couple of buck doce ivi antlers in- 
terlocked. So firmly were the heads locked together that 
it was not possible to separate them, and the story says 
that the heads are being mounted in that position. To a 
well-known Maine guide the find is attributed. Now the 
story is all right, if told at the proper season, and the 
fact that buck deer do get their antlers locked together 
and die in that position is well known, but when such a 
find is made in late July, conditions are somewhat at 
contraries. In the first place, the deer and moose of 
Maine all shed their antlers not later than the middle of 
January, and in July the new horns are but mere knobs, a 
few inches in length, “in the velvet.” If the deer of the 
recent find had locked their horns when they had them 
last fall, and died in that position, their bodies would 
have decayed at the first approach of spring weather, even 
if every shred of flesh had not long before been eaten 
by foxes and other animals. This story has appeared in 
several papers, but if buck deer are to lock their horns and 
die in that position, let us have them do it at the season 
when they have horns. SPECIAL. 
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An Adventure with Buffalo. 


This story is taken from the British Naval and Military Gazette of 
1835. It is a sturdy tale such as they knew hew to tell in 
those days. 


THE extraordinary adventure and miraculous escape 
of Lieutenant Clerk, of the Bombay Army, from death 
by the jaws of the lion, is one of the many astonishing 
interpositions of Providence, and strikes not only re- 
ligious and reflective people, but the most thoughtless, 
with awe, admiration, gratitude and wonder. Such nar- 
ratives are not only entertaining, but useful in a moral 
and religious point of view. They instruct mankind how 
much, under all and every circumstance, their lives are 
in the hands of the Creator of the Universe. 

When I was a lieutenant in the Fifteenth Regiment, 
Bengal Native Infantry, I experienced almost as miracu- 
lous an escape from death from a wild buffalo. There 
was a long, though inaccurate account of it given in 
the Bengal papers at the time, and again copied from 
them into some of the London journals. An authentic 
narrative, however, even at this distant period, may be 
amusing to your readers, and if you think so, you are 
welcome to the following statement of facts, to which I 
pledge myself: 

I was at breakfast one morning, in March, 1813, the 
battalion of the Fifteenth Regiment, N. I., to which I 
belonged, then being stationed at Kissenjunge, «when 
an orderly of the commanding officer of the regiment 
and station, Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, came with the 
Colonel’s compliments desiring to see me. I sent word 
back that I should be with him as soon as I had break- 
fasted. The orderly returned a second time with the 
Colonel’s compliments, desiring that I should repair to 
his quarters instantly, and breakfast with him. The 
Colonel, when I entered the room, safd: 
d—1l did you stay for your breakfast for; did you sup- 
pose there was none here?” adding, “there was a whole 
herd of wild buffaloes in my compound or back lawn.” 
“Come,” said he, “sit down and eat your breakfast and 
we will talk to them afterward.” I replied: “Stuff, sir, 
you are gammoning!” To which he said, “No, by 
Jingo! come and see for yourself.” I accompanied the 
Colonel to the back of his house, and upon the plain, 
at a distance of abowt 200 yards, was a herd of seven 
buffaloes, and a three-parts grown calf. I was so aston- 
ished I could hardly believe my eyes, and expressed 
myself that they must be tame buffaloes. The Colonel 
replied, “Tame buffaloes, indeed! Where were the like 
ever seen before?” Upon my asking how he could ac- 
count for their being there at such a long distance from 
the forest (about thirteen miles), he said that the only 
way he could account for it was their having wandered in 
the might; and daylight having broken upon them, they 
were lost. We retired to the breakfast table, and the 
Colonel sent his orderlies round the cantonments to call 
the officers to his quarters. 

Most of the officers having arrived, and expressed their 
surprise at the extraordinary visit of such company, the 
Colonel wished to know what was to be done. The 
Colonel stated that his elephants; and also the company’s, 
were gone for charra, or food The other two private 
elephants, one mine, the othe® that of another officer, 
weré also gone. Thei Colonelsthen said the only way 
to attack them and prevent their escape was that of 
hunting them on horseback and spearing them. No one 
seemed to relish the Colonel’s’ ideas of encountering so 
formidable an sumone with a mere hog spear on 
horseback. TheColoned, however, to stir up our pluck, said: 
“There| was time when ‘I would not have looked at 
them before I had been ;at them; I am now too old and 
too heavy to ride” (about 17 stone); and returning to 
me, who kad professed to be a sportsman, added. “ 
send for your horse amd set th i 
very little relish for this, and to 
cuses, as to the 





mounted, we consisted 0: Lieut. 
Stirling, Lieut. Shuddham, amyself and Dr. Swiney. Armed 
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with spears, we advanced upon the herd, who imme- 
diately set off at full speed. After a chase of about a 
mile and a half, the calf being unable to.keep up with 
the herd, separated from it; we. rode it, and .having 
despatched. it, continued our pursuit alter the herd. We 
had very hard riding before we came up with them. 
They were almost immediately lost in a grass jungle, 
lwt through which we followed them, and ccs. more 
crove them out upon the plain. Their speed had hitherto 
hoe no great we had not been able to close upon them 
so as to deliver a spear. We had ridden about seven 
miles, when all on a sudden a very large mate about i7 
hands high, with horns at least six feet long, the icader 
of the herd, turned round, and having allowed the igerd 
to proceed on, he charged most furiously, first one horse, 
ther another. He was not, however, able to come in 
contact with our horses, and afftr the herd had pro- 
ceedet at least a mile and a half, and could only be 
traced by the clouds of dust they raised from the burn- 
ing sands over which they traveled, he set off at a full 
gallop after them. Now was the time when our spears 
first hegan to have effect. He was closely pursued for 
neatly two miles, and, although the spears, which had 
heea delivered, had very severely cut his hind-quarters, 
he still kept up his pace. Seeing that the system pursued 
was not likely to bring him down and that we should 
Inse him, I called out to the other huntsmen to “keep 
off.” “o “keep clear,” and I would “job him,” a system 


‘sometimes resorted to by first-rate hog hunters, and 


which consists in not delivering the spear from the hand, 
but & wait until the horse is sufficiently near to the 
hog to drive it through him, holding the shaft in the 
hand. Very few sportsmen, however, will venture upon 
it, a8 it is attended with much danger to the horse from 
the trsks of the boar. I rode in upon the buffalo, who 
was most eagerly continuing his course in chase of the 
herd, which he was fast closing up on. He took no notice 
of the horse—not even when neck and neck together. 

In that situation, not being able with single hand to 
drive the spear far in, I dropped the reins upon the neck 
of my horse, and with my two hands drove the spear 
with my utmost force in between his ribs. When I 
found I could get it no further, I laid hold of the reins 
and endeavored to wheel the horse to the left, to make 
way for the other sportsmen to close in; but the horse. 
instead of answering the bit, made a quarter wheel, and 
stood still, refusing the spur. The buffalo missing the 
horse, halted, turned round, and faced the horse. Imme- 
diately I saw this, without looking round to the sports- 
men, who were close upon my heels, I called out to 
them—‘“For God’s sake, keep off, for I am gone.” As 
I spoke these words, I saw the buffalo preparing to 
charge; his ears were drawn close to his neck, he tossed 
his horns back, sunk his Head, took his level, and with 
his eyes flashing like two balls of fire, down he came with 
a tremendous crash to the charge, and threw me and the 
horse a considerable distance. I alighted upon my back, 
and the buffalo ran up to my feet. There he stood, with 
the spear in his side, the blood flowing in torrents from 
his wounds. My companions were sitting upon their 
horses at a respectful distance, exclaiming: “My God! 
he is killed.” “Poor fellow,” said another, “It is all 
over with him.” A third exclaimed: “I would not have 
come and seen this for all the world!”’ A consultation 
was shortly held as to what was to be done to get my 
body, one observing that they could not return without 
it. Upon this a certain gallant cock, whose name, per- 
haps, it may be as well to withhold, said: “I will go 
back and get a gun and shoot him.” So saying, off he 
went; but, alas! never more to return. 


I had begun to get exceedingly tired of my situation, 
and to think very seriously of having to wait until my 
friend should reach the cantonment and come back with 
a gun. Indeed, I was fearful that when arrived in con- 
tonments, he would be fatigued; and.if he once got in 
company of Hodgson’s pale ale or saw the Tiffin table 
smoking with the savory curries and chicken cutlets, 
his senses would be so absorbed in gastronomic reflec- 
tions that he would forget the object of his journey, 
and we should see no more of him. So it turned out. 
He had been very shy all the day of the monster: Cir- 
cumstanced as I was I felt a great delicacy in doing any- 
thing which might offend His Majesty of the Plain; 
however, after a little consideration, I resolved to raise 
my hand, and beckon therewith to the remaining hunters, 
to indicate that I was alive and to draw the buffalo off 
from me. I accordingly waved my hand. This was re- 
plied to by exclamations. “Good God, he is not dead!” 
“See, he moves his hand!” “Get up and run away, for 
God’s sake, or you will be killed.” This, I thought, 
comer advice; easier given then followed; and if fol- 
owed, sure almost of meeting with death. The sun 
was now in the meridian, very powerful, burning my 
face and eyes sadly. After some further consideration 
I rolled over from my back to my belly. I then cast 
my eye behind me and found my fierce companion still 
quiet. I then began seriously to think of escaping from 
him, despairing of being extricated by the assistance 
of my companions. After a little hesitation, by way of 
experiment to see how the buffalo would take my move- 
ment, I rose gradually upon my hands and knees, keep- 
ing my eye over my shoulder upon him. In a second 
he went through all his former evolutions of ears, horns 
and eyes, took his level, and made another furious 
charge; the dreadful consequences of which I escaped by 
prostrating myself flat upon the ground as soon as I 
saw that he had taken his level. By this maneuver his 
horns merely grazed my back. The force of his head 
broke on the ground off my left shoulder, he rolled head 
over heels and lay upon the ground upon his forefeet 
close to me, we looking at each other in the face. 

It was now time to think seriously of getting away. 
I felt I had been much bruised; but I experienced but 
little pain. I thought the moment favorable to try and 


Come, . escape, and I calculated that before he could get up I 


could lie down again. Up I got but with difficulty, the 
een eat; I supported them with 

my hands. He permitted mie gently to walk away, 
for fast I could not, and rejoin my companions. The 
buffalo never offered to move. My companions were full 
of ithy, such as exclaiming: “Make haste, make 
haste!” “Look, look at the blood,” and at last, “What 
can we do for you?” Irritated and vexed, I said: “Go 
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and pick ne. ay hat,” which lay at the buffalo’s feet. 
This they declined; I vented my spleen and anger in 
volleys of abuse at their cowardly conduct throughout, 


and said: “If you will not do it, I will do it riiyself.” 


In vain they endeavored to restrain-me by riding be- 
tween me and the buffalo. I was determined to accom- 
plish it, after daring them to do it, if it cost’ me my life. 
went and picked tip my hat, tity old acquaintance never 
offering to take the slightest notice of me. We retired 
to a village about 300 yards distance, to where fiiy horse 
had retreated, and several hundred people wete collected. 
he buffalo missing his own and new cotipanions, 
shortly after got sp upon his legs, appeated to be quite 
revived, and for some tittte atiused himself, to the great 
entertainment of the spectators, with galloping after sev- 
eral pariah dogs that were traversing the plain. At 
length he walked into and immersed himself, all but his 
head, in a large tank. The other sportsmen had rode up 
to the tank and wete quietly sitting on their horses 
upon the banks, the buffalo not taking the least notice 
of them. Seeing the ttatiqtil state of the animal, I 
mounted my horse, which was very lattie from the effects 
of the violent blow he had received, and rode tip to the 
tank. Before I had time to pull up my reins the buffalo 
immediately selected my horse out and furiously rushed 
out of the water after him. I had but time to get to the 
right about and into a smart gallop, retreating, when I 
found my old companion following close to my heels. 
He continued the pursuit for 1§0 yards and gave it up. 
After looking about him for a few minutes he started 
off across the plain at a furious rate. He had pro- 
ceeded about half a mile when we observed an object, 
at some distance ahead of him, crossing the plain; 
he directed his course toward it, speedily came in con- 
tact, knocked it over and proceeded on. The other 
sportsmen and a number of the villagers immediately 
went to give assistance, but it was of no avail. The 
unhappy creature pies to be a middle-aged woman. 
Shé was killed and dreadfully mutilated; her arms were 
broken in several places, her ribs driven in and her head 
smashed. She was on her return home from a neigh- 
boring village. This awful spectacle strongly impressed 
us all, but none more particularly than myself, with a 
most powerful feeling of wonder and gratitude to Provi- 
dence at the miraculous escape I had a few minutes be- 
fore experienced by Divine interposition, for it. ap- 
peared a perfect miracle how I could have escaped. We 
now went our way home. On our arrival we found the 
little Captain snugly ‘at home, three sheets in the wind, 
or half seas over, with a large party assembled most 
anxious to hear the fate of myself and the issue of the 
day’s sport. On the following day some peasants came 
into the cantonments to inform us that the buffalo had 
traveled about two miles from the spot, had taken refuge 
in a large lake, and was found dead in the morning. 


The “Massacre” at the Alders. 


_ It was a hot, sultry afternoon, succeeding a term of 
intense heat of long duration. The mountain streams were 
either very low or entirely dry, the remaining pools looked 
green and uninviting. The long curled corn was loosen- 
ing its sun-baked coils in anticipation of an approaching 
storm. The potato vines were sun-dried and brown be- 
fore maturity; and Lewis’ “spuds” were all new potatoes 
in their miniature development. The fields looked dust 
colored and yellow through lack of nourishment. The 
cows could only find pasture in the neighboring meadow, 
and this was equally true of the woodcock. They had 
left their accustomed haunts and followed the cows. 

In those cowpaths between the tussocks, where the “‘co- 
boss” wended her way, clipping the rank growth as she 
went, the woodcock would follow, boring for the coveted 
worm. During the hot hours of the day cow and wood- 
cock alike would seek the short growth of alders, seeming-" 
ly strangely planted in an oblong path entirely alone in that 
long, narrow tussock-ridden lowland, too low to drain, too 
uneven to mow. It was only good for what it was now 
being used for, sort of auxiliary refuge for the surviving 
descendants of the ark, planned so very many years ago by 
a far-seeing, all-knowing wise Proviearn for just such 
emergencies. Such places are the storage reservoirs, the 
unleaking basins of time, the safeguard in the time of 
drought of thousands of well-regulated farms; they are 
the haunt of the artist, the inspiration of song. We can 
all recall the chorus at night; the early heralding of spring 
emanates thence; we have been lulled to sleep by its awk- 
ward-gaited inhabitants, and have longed to hear its croak- 
ings and chattering again. We have been “in swimming” 
in the “Old Run,” and killed the water snake on the drift- 
wood. That tender age has, however, multiplied itself by 
two, three, and yes, four for some, until now, only in 
fancy can we dream those innocent dreams. 

Again, in the full maturity of age, and as graduates in 
the knowledge of local woodcraft, we entered once more, 
the old meadow, followed by Jennie, her tongue hanging 
low and dry from the side of her mouth. The heat was 
oppressive, but in the distance could be heard the roll of 
thunder proclaiming relief to all. We struggled and 
stumbled from tussock to tussock, and were drenched in 
perspiration until the “greenhead” flies slipped. We came 
to the alders; there I took up my position in imitation of 
“the Colossus of Rhodes” overlooking and covering (with 
my gun range) that little lonesome swamp, while John 
N. mounted in excellent imitation to the left of opposite 
me. I a to the brush and commanded Jennie to 
enter, which she did with glad alacrity, and disappeared 
entirely. All that could be heard was the — of her 
feet in that oozy bottom, and the noise of the coming 
storm. All that could be seen was the moving alder tops 
as she forced her way beneath them. The pattering 
ceases; the bushes are motionless—a point, unseen, but 
still very still, a point. I call, “Go on, Jenn, go on.” She 
moves, the branches part to fluttering wings, and reveal a 
woodcock at twenty-yard rise. A kill. I call, “Fetch, 
Jenn; dead bird,” and soon the bushes at my feet are 
parted and my little mottled beauty appears, black with 
mud, but with the coveted prize. She returns to the cover. 
Again the pattering feet se and whoa wets hidden 





from view, I know she is on three feet, lip drawn in 
Se Nae be on se et 
she is urged on by a kindly word, those ears know 
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so well; and anothér woodcock comes into view, is killed 
and retrieved. The first act is repeated, the second re- 
hearsed, and repeated again, and the third opened to the 
tune of the first with the characters of the second. Busi- 
fiéss is good, and we go on playing at the old stand. But 
darkriess comes on, flashes of lightning gild the alder 
leaves with gold, the. territory has been covered, crossed 


and covered again, and fiot a living woodcock remains.” 


The “massacre at the alders” is complete; and the crash- 
ing thunder renders a weird applattse. As we enter the 
farmyard gate the storm bursts in all of its pent-up fury 
atid the drought is broken. THoMAs ELMER 


California Duck Notes. 





Los ANGELES, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: - 


It is with a feeling of satisfaction that one lays down 
Grinnell’s “American Duck Shooting,” after reading its 
interesting and instructive pages. The volume is well got- 
ten up, and its completeness makes it a most desirable book 
for the sportsman’s library. The reproductions of Audu- 
ton’s plates of the canvasback, redhead, black duck and 
shoveller add materially to the work. 

In the article on the shoveller (called on this coast 
the spoonbill) it is said that “the note of the shoveller is 
a weak quack, somewhat like that of the greenwing teal.” 
This has not been my experience. Often I have seen a 
single spoonbill swing over the decoys and drop into the 
water a hundred yards or so from the stool, and then 
while swimming slowly about call at frequent intervals—a 
loud, harsh qua-a-ak, fully as loud as that of the mallard, 
and more discordant. When come upon suddenly and 
flushed, the spoonbill quacks loudly and vociferously. 
much as the mallard does. 

In the chapter on the widgeon, there is a quotation from 
Elliot’s “Wild Fowl of North America,” where one reads: 
“The widgeon is one of the wariest of our ducks, sus- 
picious of everything, and not only is unwilling to ap- 

roach any spot or object of which it is afraid, but by 

eeping up a constant whistling alarms all the other ducks 
in the vicinity and consequently renders itself very dis- 
agreeable, and at times a considerable nuisance to sports- 
men.” On the Pacific coast, and particularly along the 
coast of Southern California, the widgeon are very plenti- 
ful dufing the winter months, and, with the greenwing 
teal, form the mainstay of the shooting. With us the 
above description does not fit the widgeon at all, for here 
it is one of the least suspicious of ducks, coming readily 
either to decoys or whistle, and frequently by its boldness 
leading in other ducks that would not otherwise come in. 
The widgeon is one of the easiest ducks to kill, owing to 
the fact that they do come in so well to decoys. 

The wariest birds we have are the mallard and. pintail 
(called here the sprig), except during the early falt, when 
shooting is had on young pintail and mallard, which then 
decoy readily. Later in the season, however, it is only 
after repeated circling that sprigs will drop to decoys, and 
then only if the flock be small, for large bands are very 
suspicious and wary, and will rarely come to decoys. 

A method of calling canvasback within range that is 
employed by some of the market-hunters in California is 
by thumping with one’s boot heel on the bottom of a 
wooden skiff or platform, which will give forth a dull, 
hollow sound. This was told to me by an old market- 
hunter, a man who has bagged thousands of canvasbacks, 
and I afterward tried it with success. This method rare- 
ly fails to call in a single bird or small band, and once last 
season I called in a flock of fifty or more birds, which 
otherwise would not have come in at all, by thumping on 
the platform on which I was standing. 

At the commencement of last season, in October, the 
fulvous-bellied tree ducks were seen in large numbers, and 
many were killed on some of the grounds. The birds are 
slow, labored fliers, when compared to other ducks, and 
are lacking in watchfulness,; and their flesh is exceedingly 
poor. Ropert ErskINE Ross. 


Memories of Northeastern Wisconsin 


Ir you will leave the railroad where the large jagged 
rocks line the road bed; climb the cut bank on the wesi 
and follow your compass westward about two miles, you 
will come to two small lakes, which in their relation 
to each other, resemble a pair of nose glasses. You will 
not only come to the lakes, but you will stand on the 
nose of the giant that wears the glasses. To your right 
and left glitters the glassy surface of the lakes, bordered 
with native forest. The ridge on which you stand, taper- 
ing for all the world like a gigantic nose, leaves the 
timber line near the middle, ending in shrubbery and 
finally a sand bar that connects with the shore line on 
the west. 

I stood on this nose of an imaginary old man of the 
forest. The sand bar was cut up with deer tracks, while 
the stillness of death was relieved by the soughing of 
the topmost branches of the pines, and the more cheer- 
ful sounds from chattering pine squirrels and occasional 
drumming of the great northern woodpecker. There is 
beauty in nature no artist nor poet can paint. The 
sportsman, who in the depths of the forest is alone but 
not lonely; who feels that he is just where he would wish 
to be, with no occasion to hurry nor worry; can enjoy 
the fullness of nature’s blessings. Thus, I reasoned; 
then picking my way eastward, I stopped near a hem- 
lock whose youthful companions were sheltering its de- 
caying roots, and speculated on its probable age. I had 
not speculated long, however, before I lost all interest 
in the dead tree, except as a means of concealment, for 
down through a hollow came a buck, his nose sniffing 
the breeze, and then again pointing to earth in order to 
catch up the scent of the doe he was trailing. 

He stopped to listen and look. An enemy might be 
lurking near. Possibly he scented danger. His instinct 
taught him to be ever watchful and apprehensive, but his 
amorous nature mastered his caution and spurred him 
on. Unfortunate love affair! 

There was thunder and lightning on the hilltop and 
a sting in his shoulder. He iost his interest in the 
trail as suddenly as I had lost interest in the dead tree, 
and, turning to the ri bounded off through the dense 
forest. We had, each in n, done foolishly. He in 
running into and I in reckless shooting. He 
was hard hit, as the blood trail evidenced, but managed 
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to-keep going for a mile and a half before lying down. 
I trailed carefully and slowly, and when he jumped took 
a snap shot and then followed the fresh-trail to within 
an eighth of a mile of the railroad, where I lost it in 
the fast disappearing snow and innumerable tracks, blood 
having ceased to flow soon after the shot. Since the 
trail had led me near the railroad and directly toward 
a deer crossing, I went straight out to it and was much 
surprised to see our neighboring camp of hunters from 
Milwaukee loading a deer ‘on a hand-car preparatory to 
going to camp. They invited me to ride, and while 
standing over the deer, I had time and opportunity to 
notice the similarity between the deer shot by Mr. 
Brown and the one I had shot at, and not only the 
similarity of the two bucks in size, color, antlers and 
other characteristics, but I noticed also that the bullet 
wound was in the left shoulder, and, to be frank, had 
these men told me that he was my buck, that he had 
run to the railroad and dropped dead, I would not have 
disputed the statement. 

But it was a day of sport, and as I look back at this 
picture of the old man of the forest with his nose glasses 
and watery eyes, I wish I was there to count the deer 
tracks on his pointy, sandy old nose. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Minnesota National Park. 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 13.—So we are, after all, to have 
a national park in the Middle West. The patient efforts 
of the unselfish advocates of this enterprise are to re- 
ceive at least some reward, and we are to have left to 
us, at least, a part of that beautiful pine forest which was 
once the glory of the upper West, but which, of late, 
has come to be a glory paling and diminishing. 

We are all glad we are to have a park in Minnesota. 
It will be useful to all of us, a delight to those who will 
follow us. We do not realize how big a thing has been 
done here. Even the men most interested do not know. 
No one has ever. been able to dream big enough for 
America. No crazy real estate dreamer has ever dreamed 
half big enough as to the swift march of American civi- 
lization, the swift passing away of American wild life, 
wild things, wild country. It is a tremendously sig- 
nificant thing that Congress has passed an irrigation 
act, whose purpose is to reclaim for the clamoring set- 
tler, at great expense, lands which ten years ago were 
scoffed at. The country is overrun. There is no West. 

Then it is a tremendous thing that Congress has at 
the same time given us a little oasis to keep forever; that 
Congress has said, Here, in the midst of change, is a 
part of the West which should not be changed, which 
remains forever as a sign of the West that was. 

It must be a proud day for Col. John S. Cooper, of Chi- 
cago. This park ought to have been called the Cooper For- 
est Park. The name Minnesota does not belong on it, for 
the whole State of Minnesota is part recreant, in part 
traitor, in part inefficient, in part lukewarm, and 
only in part loyal and earnest, allowed itself to be over- 
shadowed in all essential and desirable qualities by the 
energy and staying qualities of one man. There were 
cheap hangers-on in this work, a lot of men who were 
out for what notoriety they could get, but they did 
nothing in the way of actual aid. The pluck and the 
brains and the needed funds came from one man, he did 
little asking of anyone else. If he had wanted anything— 
and it is impossible to make the hangers-on believe that 
he did not want anything—if he had sought for any 
political capital, as plenty of the hangers-on did, then 
I would be the last man to add a word of praise, for 
practical politics is something I detest. It would not 
do for me personally to add any word of praise at all 
were it not fit that the public should know the facts 
from one who has exceptional opportunities for know- 
ing Col. Cooper’s real attitude throughout the long fight. 
It wasn’t a land deal—there was no steal and no graft 
to it. It wasn’t done because Col. Cooper wants to go 
Congress. He doesn’t have to go to Congress to make 
a living. He didn’t want anything. He was unselfish. 
He wanted this park and nothing else. He wanted it 
primarily because he had a sportsman’s soul and sports- 
man’s imagination. It is hard to believe this, isn’t it? 
But it is true. 


The Closing Scenes of the Fight. 


It was a fight to get this park—a fight, not all of whose 
details in print would redound to the credit of certain 
of our public men. Of the latter, a few big men, such 
as Theodore Roosevelt, stood to their guns on principle, 
knowing what was right. For the others,-the politicians, 
the lumbermen who produce funds for the politicians, 
the hangers-on who cut up the game and serve as 
stool pigeons for lumbermen and politicians, it makes 
little difference, anyhow. The first stages of the fight 
have been faithfully reported in these cuiumns. The last 
scenes ran somewhat as follows: 

After the failure of the friends of the Minnesota Park 
in getting any recognition from the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, so that the 
matter of the Joint Commission might be brought on 
for decision, and after Governor Roosevelt, of New 
York, had gone to Washington to see the speaker, and 
then had written him, all to no purpose, and the friends 
of the park movement had rather become pecan a 
and lost heart and hope, Congressman Tawney and Col. 
Cooper began to work on the lines of getting such of 
their adversaries as were fair men, especially those at 
Cass Lake and Duluth, to make some kind of a compro- 
mise by which they might introduce in the treatment of 
the forests in the four Indian Reservations around the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, in Northern Minnesota, 
the elements of forestry, as applied for generations in 
Europe, and in this country to some extent, through 
the influence and services of the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Forester of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. Schenck 
and other foresters. y 

Last fall Col. Cooper went with some friends to Cass 
Lake and met the most effective opponents of the park 
there, viz., the Hartley brothers and Mr. Bernard. Mr. 
Tawney, Mr. Pinchot and Col. t kept in communi- 
cation on that line, and finally in January the latter re- 
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ceived a telegram from Mr. Tawney that if he would 
come to Washington immediately a compromise could 
perhaps be made. Col. Cooper-got some lawsuits post- 
poned, put his business out of the way and went. He 
persuaded one of his companions on the trip to Cass 
Lake last fall, Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, to accompany 
him, and they arrived the night before the day on which, 
at 3 o'clock P. M., the meeting of the Minnesota dele- 
gation was to be held. Mr. Tawney having said that it 
was very important that Col. Cooper should see Mr. 
Pinchot and go over the matter with him before the 
meeting, he, fortunately, was able to spend the evening 
with Mr. Pinchot. The result of it all was that Col. 
Cooper found if the matter could be carried through 
as he and the Hon. Page Morris, Congressman from 
Duluth, had talked, that it would be very much better 
than half a loaf, which we know, is better than no bread. 

The great thing, in Col. Cooper’s mind, was to get a 
part of this region out from under the control of the 
Indian Bureau and Public Lands Department, and he 
could see, from what Mr. Pinchot told him, that Judge 
Morris had come around to that conclusion, and that 
the Forester of the Agricultural Department, Mr. Pin- 
chot, was to have charge under the plan of the pro- 
posed law as an amendment to the Nelson Law. We 
can be very sure that Col. Cooper left Mr. Pinchot’s 
residence that night pretty happy. The next day, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, he met the President and told 
him something about what was in the wind, and he was 
delighted. He said several complimentary things, and 
urged Col. Cooper by all means to get the best for the 
public he could out of the matter on the lines of forestry 
and a nafural park. 

At 3 o'clock that afternoon all assembled in Mr. 
Tawney’s committee room. There were present Sena- 
tor Clapp, of Minnesota, Congressmen Morris, Tawney, 
Stevens, Fletcher, Eddy and others, also Mr. Pinchot 
and several people from Cass Lake. They all had their 
talk, and if ever one saw what is called a “practical” 
man turned down cold, and big enough to admit it, it 
was Congressman Eddy at the hands of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the Government Forester. At the last, Judge 
Morris, in a little talk very complimentary to Col. 
Cooper, asked him what he thought of the measure pro- 
posed, and requested that he tell the meeting his judg- 
ment. Mindful of the fact that there were in the meet- 
ing two of the close friends and representatives of such 
men as the Hon. Thomas H. Shevlin (the Minnesota 
traitor who pretended friendship), Col. Cooper was a 
little cautious, and not inclined to slop over with en- 
thusiasm over the proposed arrangement. But he said 
in effect that it might be the best thing that the friends 
of the Park and Forestry Reserve could obtain, and so 
far as he was concerned personally, he would stand by 
it. And, to make a long story short, it was agreed 
to accept the terms of the compromise. Since then 
Judge Morris is thought to have done better for the 
Forestry end of the proposition than the compromise 
provided for. 


What We Get. 


We all know what we wanted. I shall let Col. Cooper 
give the details as to what we actually get. He says, 
in a communication now at hand: “No pine or other 
timber is to be cut on the islands in Cass or Leech 
lakes, or on the two great peninsulas in front of Walker. 
The extent of those amount, as near as I can figure, to 
about 17,000 acres. All the balance of the four reserva- 
tions amounting to about 594,000 acres of land, are dis- 
posed of about as follows: The Indian separate allot- 
ments, it is estimated, will amount to 140,000 acres. 
That will leave 454,000 acres. That land is subdivided 
into 40-acre tracts, the 40-acre tract containing merchant- 
able white or Norway pine, are called ‘pine lands,’ fol- 
lowing the Nelson Law and the Rice Treaty there- 
under. All the other tracts containing no merchantable 
pine, are called ‘agricultural lands’; 206,400 acres of 
‘pine lands’ are to be selected by the Forester of the 
Agricultural Department, and designated as ‘Forestry 
lands, which are to be under his charge, and upon 
which 95 per cent. of the merchantable white and Nor- 
way pine is to be cut, and the tops or slashings burned 
or removed, so as to prevent forest fires, and to be re- 
forested with white and Norway pine. The other tim- 
ber on each 40-acre tract is to be protected, and the 
whole region of forest lands is to be policed and pro- 
tected from spoliation and forest fires under the direc- 
tion of the Forester. In addition to the 206,400 acres 
of forest lands, the Forester is to select 25,000 acres of 
agricultural lands to aid in protecting the forestry lands, 
and as a part thereof, making altogether of ‘Forestry 
lands,” 231,400 acres; of natural forests where no trees 
are to be cut, 17,000 acres; altogether 248,00 acres; leay- 
ing after the Indian allotments are taken out, 223 000 
acres of agricultural lands to be open to settlement un- 
der the Homestead laws. 


The Great Game. 


“The pine on all the reservations in Minnesota is to 
be sold under Scribner rules, the pine measured in the 
log on bank scales. But the great object that will be 
accomplished by the new law is the securing of 231,400 
acres, or 360 square miles, of primeval forests, to be 
treated under modern forestry rules, the merchantable 
pine to be cut, and in such way, as not to injure the rest 
of the forest, and to be re-forested with white and Nor- 
oe pine, and the whole region protected from forest 

res. 

“I wish to pay my tribute of respect to Judge Morris 
for his unswerving loyalty to the forestry and park 
proposition in all that has occurred since the compro 
mise of last January; he has made it very much stronger 
on those lines than was even agreed to at that compro- 
mise. Mr. Pinchot and I both telegraphed Dr. Schenck 
to come up to Washington and look the matter over, 
I paying his expenses. He did, and he wrote me after- 
ward, that while the terms of the conference were not 
everything that might be expected, they were so much 
better than had ever been done by the Government be- 
fore, that it was very. satisfactory to. him.” 

Col..Cooper then adds a few personal words which I 
shall take the liberty of givmg to his many friends: 

“So all. the labor of love, and the worry and fretting 
of the last three or four years have not gone for noth- 


ing. To get the Government of the United States com- 
mitted through Congressional action to a system of this 
kind, the first in our history, is something; and to do 
something better for those forests around the headwaters 
of the Mississippi than any other of our public forests 
is something more. I am delighted with the result, and 
I trust you will be.” 


: Forestry Idea Grows. 


St. Pau, Minn., July 14.—C. C. Andrews, State Fire 
Warden, in charge of forestry in Minnesota, to-day 
made public a letter to General Land Commissioner 
Binger Hermann, recommending that certain townships 
in Cook and Lake counties, all public lands, aggregat- 
ing 500,000 acres, be set apart by the President as a 
forest reserve. Ten of the townships are unsurveyed and 
all the lands are practically vacant, with specified minor 
exceptions. E. Hove. 

Haxrtrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


Sea and Gg fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stra. 


Tarpon Fishing. se 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Those of your readers who. have waded through my 
series of papers on tarpon fishing. (if there be any who 
have done so) may remember that I still owe a final 
paper on the subject of “allied fishing.” This paper I 
have concluded not to write for the following reasons: 

First. The lack of interest shown by your readers, 
in that they have almost without exception, failed to dis- 
cuss the various points. that I have raised, and to add 
to the general knowledge of fishermen concerning the 
habits, etc., of the king of game fishes. ; 

Second, My series of papers is nearly complete with- 
out the said paper on “allied fishing; and, a 

Third. In a way I am not well fitted for writing on 
the subject, because, when angling in tarpon waters, I 
never try specially for any other fish than the silver 
king, when there is any probability of the latter strik- 
ing. It.is true that I catch a good many jackfish and an 
occasional jewfish, kingfish or shark; but these are al- 
ways taken on tarpon tackle, except that once in @ 
while, when jackfish are very plentiful, I use a compara- 
tively light rod, fine line and smaller hooks, so as to niake 
surer of hanging the fish and in order to obtain all the 
sport practicable. Sometimes, though, I merely change 
snells on my tarpon outfit, because the jackfish puts tip, 
pound for pound, the hardest fight of all game fishes 
that I have ever encountered, and is, consequently, the 
most destructive on tackle of all fishes of its size. 

One objection to the use of lighter tackle for jack- 
fishing is the risk one runs of hanging thereon a tarpon 
too heavy. for the outfit. 

So much for the promised paper; but, as it is not to 
be written, why then this letter? Well, I have lately 
had a short outing at Tampico that I think is worth 














LEAPING TARPON, 
Photo by Dr. Howe. 


describing, and in the last twelve months I have learned 
a few things about tarpon tackle which I desire to 
tell to my brother anglers. 

On the night of March g I arrived at Tampico and 
was met by my friend, Mr. A. B. Ross, the engineer in 
charge of the construction of the Government wharf, 
who had very kindly made for me all the necessary ar- 
rangements for a boat, boatman, chair, bait, etc. In 
consequence; I was able to make a fairly early start 
the next morning, Mr. Ross accompanying me in an- 
other boat. The weather. was fine and the conditions for 
fishing appeared to be favorable. It was not long before 
I hooked a large jackfish and brought it to gaff, but the 
boatman: muffed it three times and finally succeeded in 
knocking it off the hook. Soon after I hung a six-foot 
tarpon, which, after it had put up a brilliant fight, I 
drew belly-up alongside the boat. Feari that my 
man would make another fizzle with the gaffing, I put 
a couple of bullets through it, then told hiny to gaff it in. 
He made an attempt to do so, but only succeeded in 
pulling the hook out of its mouth, after which he made 
a couple of unsuccessful lunges at it before it sank out 
of reach. - : 

Unfortunately, my Spanish gave out just then, and he 
failed to comprehend the complimentary remarks that 


I made about him in English. However, Mr. Ross, who 
was near by and who was playing havoc among a schoo 
of jackfish, seemed to appreciate them,.as I heard him | 
repeat them that night to a select circle of his friends, 
including the British Consul, who all had met at their 
usual. evening resort. 

Luck seemed certainly against me, for I soon had two 
fine strikes and failed to hang. 

We had started from the office of Mr. Ross and 
worked down stream about a mile to the mouth of the 
little river that flows into the Panuco, opposite the lower 
end of the city, then back. When I left my friend at 
eleven o’clock he had in his boat seven jackfish and two 
fair-sized tarpon, while I had nothing; and while oppo- 
site his office he struck another small tarpon and landed 
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ond 


it. Meanwhile, I was proceedifig tip stream, and when- 
opposite “The Palins” (a grove of a dozen - éoédaiiit 
trees on the south bank), I hooked a big fellow and siic- 
ceeded in landing it inside of half an hour, on a muddy 
bank without permitting the boatiman to use the gaff, 
It measured 6 feet 2 inches by 36 inches girth, and 
weighed, several hours latet, after it liad dried soiiie- 
what, 117 potinds. Aééotding to the standard foriiitila, 
viz., weight in potinds is equal to squate of gifth it 
inches, multiplied by length in inches and divided by 
800; this fish would have weighed when first caught 120 
pounds, which it probably did. 

After wasting an hour in going up town for luncheon, 
Mr. Ross and I started out again and had not gone 
more than 200 yards before he struck a tarpon, which 
he soon landed, then returned to his office for the rest 
of the day. His six hours’ catch is shown on the ac- 
companying photograph, the weights of the fish being 
as follows: 


1 Tarpon..................104 potinds. 
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This is a catch large enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man, but it is a very easy matter for any skilled fisher- 
man to equal or beat it on a good day at Tampico. 

Leaving Mr. Ross struggling with his last fish, I pro- 
ceeded up river, and whee opposite “The Palms,” I 
struck another, but did not hang it well, so it soon got 
off. Shortly afterward I struck another, and after about 
twenty minutes’ fight beached it in the mud. It meas- 
ured a little more than the one I caught at noon, and 
probably weighed over 130 pounds. I presented it to 
a native who resided near where I landed. Meanwhile, 
a rather stiff breeze had sprung up, which proved too 
much for my young oarsman, so we gave up fishing and 
pulled slowly back to the city against wind and tide. 

About this time I was in an uncomfortable frame of 
both mind and body—six tarpon strikes and only two 
fish! It is true that I had actually killed one more 
and lost it through’ no fault of mine, but it did not 
count. Beside, I was so worn out physically with the 
unugual exertion that I actually feared that I had be- 
come too old to indulge in such strenuous sport, and 
that my tarpon-fishing days were fast. drawing to a close. 

However, a night’s rést put a different aspect on af- 
fairs, so with another but still younger boatman, who, 
by the way, soon learned the business fairly well and 
was plucky enough to pull against a stiff breeze, I made 
an early start and succeeded that day in landing five 
large tarpon and one jackfish. One measured 6 feet 8 
inches in length, but as the girth was only 36 inches, 
the estimated weight was only 130 pounds. The aver- 
age length of the five tarpon was a little over 6 feet. 

Strange to say, when night came I was feeling first- 
rate and not excessively tired, so I came to the con- 
clusion that my dread of the effects of advancing years 
was unfounded. 

As I had gotten only eight strikes on the second day, 
making fourteen altogether for seven fish, I had caught 
up to my usual average of 50 per cent. 

Next day I landed two out of three tarpon in the 

: forenoon; but it blew so hard in the afternoon that I 
took pity on my little boatman and did not go out. 

Next forenoon I was out of luck; for, in spite of two 
or three strikes, I failed to score, and in the afternoon 
I took a lady out with me, having promised to show her 
how to catch tarpon. The.promise was a rather rash 
one, as the fish were not striking well, the water being 
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too smooth: Out of three strikes I managed to land one 
little fellow and one jackfish; but when: trolling slowly 
in shallow water at the mouth of the river opposite the 
city, I hung a little jewfish and beached it. I guessed 
its weight at 45 or 50 pounds; but, when it was put on 
the scales it tipped them at 75 pounds.. Unfortunately, 
I did not take the measurements, so am unable to state 
haw well the formula for weight applies to jewfish. 

I had gone to Tampico with the intention of putting 
in there two solid weeks, but on the second day I re- 
ceived a telegram calling me to Texas on important 
business for the 17th, and the next day I received an- 
other stating that I was wanted in British Columbia, so 
had to leave on the morning of the 14th, thus giving 
me only five days, of which, as previously stated, I lost 
half a day on account of windy weather. 

As the next day was to be my last, I got to work 
quite early and fished around “The Palms” in the fore- 
noon, landing three big fellows and failing to hold sev- 
eral more. One of them was my record fish to date, 
measuring 6 feet 8 inches in length and 40% inches in 
girth, and weighing exactly 160 pounds. The formula 
gives a weight of 164 pounds. As in the other case, 
there was a delay of several hours in getting the fish 


gentlemen from the same city arrived while I was there. 
Mr. Farley, the taxidermist from Aransas Pass, did not 
go to Tampico last season, but expects to go there 
every winter in future. 

It is probable that beforé next. winter there will be 
a comfortable hotel at La Barra, mainly for the accom- 
modation of sportsmen. 

As soon as they begin to be numerous it would pay to 
put a small naphtha launch on the river to tow each day 
a fleet of boats to and from the best fishing ground, 
which varies with the wind and weather. 

Sometimes the best sport is to be had between the 
outer ends of the jetties, and, again, it is to be found from 
seven to ten or twelve miles up river therefrom; and they 
say that in the neighborhood of Tamus, some nine miles 
above the city, there are more tarpon than at any other 
point on the river. Had I been able to remain the 
two weeks that I had counted upon, I certainly would 
have tried Tamus. It is conveniently located for sports- 
men, as one could leave his boat there and could: take 
the early morning train up and return just after dark 
by the evening train. 

I strongly advise all tarpon fishermen who can spare 
the time to give Tampico a trial during the months of 





MR. A. B. ROSS AND ONE DAY’S CATCH AT TAMPICO. 
Photo by Dr. Howe. 


to the scales, so it may have lost the four pounds by dry- 
ing; or, perhaps, the girth measurement was not quite 
accurate, being made with a piece of tarpon line. 

Dr. Howe took several photos of my two largest fish 
of this morning’s catch; but they were all failures. A 
Mr. Sargent, of Chicago, who spent several days with 
me -on this fishing trip, took a couple of shots at the 
same fish with a larger camera, and promised to send 
me prints therefrom, but has not yet done so. Perhaps 
this letter will jog his memory. If it does, and if the 
said prints be good ones, I shall send you one later on. 

In the afternoon I went up stream some four miles 
to the mouth of the Tamise River, where I found many 
tarpon, getting six strikes and as many more bites, and 
landing but one. My line had become weak and failed 
me, thus losing a fine fish, and there was not sufficient 
time before sunset to put on a new one. 

As the wind was blowing pretty stiffy up river, we 
went through a small canal over to a chain of lakes, 
then down the small river that flows through Tampico 
and empties into the Panuco, or main river, some two 
miles below the center of the city. 

In the four and a half days I had thirty-six tarpon 
strikes and landed fourteen, beside the jewfish and the 
three jackfish previously mentioned. Had I had a strong 
and experienced boatman I could certainly have landed 
half a dozen more fish, as I had on several occasions 
to ease up on my small boy, and I could not trust him 
to gaff a fish into the boat, so had him haul them out 
on to the bank by the snell, generally after 1 had put a 
bullet or two into them. 

On this trip I had with me Dr. Howe’s gun-camera 
and an ample supply of films; but to my great regret all 
the photos taken with it before I left were failures, 
owing, probably, to the inexperience of the operators. 
Dr. Howe afterward took a number of shots at leaping 
tarpon, but with rather poor success. I send you three 
specimens thereof for illustration, if you see fit to use 
them. The fish were hooked by Mr. Sargent and photo- 
graphed by Dr. Howe. : 

I secured also an excellent photograph of Mr. A. B. 
Ross with a 6-foot 8-inch tarpon caught earlier in the 
season. Its weight was only 125 pounds, which is very 
small for a fish of that length. 

’ As a matter of curiosity, I would like to know how 
much a 6-foot 8-inch tarpon can weigh. The Tampico 
fishermen vow that there must have been some mistake 
made by Dr. Howe in weighing his 223-pound record 
fish, of which the length was just 6 feet 8 inches; for 
they say it’ is impossible for a fish of that length to at- 
tain such a great weight. In future the dimensions as 
well as the weight of all record fish should be taken. 

The month of March is probably the best month in the 
year for fishing at Tampico, because the weather there 
is perfect, the thermometer ranging from 75 to 85 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and the heavy northers being about 
over. 

This fishing ground is beginning to become known to 
sportsmen; for one day I counted seven boats, each con- 
taining a tarpon fisherman. ; res 

My friend, Dr. Howe, of Mexico City, arrived two 
days before I left; and Mr. Geo, Ross and two other 


December, January, February and March. Probably De- 
cember and March are best, but excellent sport can be 
had in January and February, and I understand that 
the fishing is fine in November and April or even May; 
but the weather is pretty hot after the middle of April 
and does not begin to cool off much before the middle 
of November. Beside, there is a little risk of fever be- 
fore Dec. 1 and after April 1, although last year there 
was only one case of yellow fever at Tampico, and that 
was imported from Vera Cruz. Still, there are other 
fevers beside yellow fever, but there is no danger of 
contracting them during the four cool months, unless, 
perchance, one were to get caught out in the swamps 
after dark and let the mosquitoes bite him, in which case 
he would be likely to become inoculated with simple 
malaria. 

It appears to me that the tarpon at Tampico average 
more in both length and pounds. per foot than do those 
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LEAPING TARPON, 
Photo by Dr. Howe. 


on the Texas coast. Throwing out one little fellow that 
I caught, the remaining thirteen would average 6 feet 
in length. 

Again, I am certain that the Tampico tafpon strike 
more voraciously than do those at Aransas, and I be- 
lieve that they fight harder and jump higher. One that 
I had on this last trip jumped fully twelve feet high and 
afterward escaped, while never before had I seen a tar- 
pon leap over ten feet high—these heights, of course, 
are merely estimated, but I believe they are quite ac- 
curate, because I judge the height by the length of the 


fish, and I can usually guess that within two or three 
inches. 

In respect to how far tarpon travel up rivers, I have 
learned that many have been seen forty or fifty miles 
up the Panuco, and a small one was caught in a net in 
the Papaloapam. River, where we have lately built a 
large bridge, about 125 miles from where it reaches the 
Gulf at Alvarado. 

It is) possible that good tarpon fishing will be found 
at. Boca del Rio some ten or twelve miles south of Vera 
Cruz, where the branch line of the Vera Cruz and Pa- 
cific Railway crosses the combined mouths of the Rio 
Blanco and several other streams. Although I gave our 
assistants, who are working on the bridge there, instruc- 
tions to make inquiries about tarpon, and spent three 
or four hours there myself last February, I have not yet 
learned anything very definite about the possibilities for 
good tarpon fishing at this locality. The boatmen in- 
formed me that there are a few tarpon in the river, but 
plenty of them just outside. Next November I purpose 
wetting a line there so as to obtain some reliable infor- 
mation on the subject. 

At Coatzacoalcos, the eastern terminus of the Teh- 
uantepec Railway, I do not think there will ever be good 
tarpon fishing, as the mouth of the river is infested with 
sharks. It was only a few months ago that a drunken 
boatman upset while crossing the river, struck out im- 
mediately for the nearer shore, and was torn to pieces 
before he had gone a dozen yards. 

And now a few words about what I have learned con- 
cerning tarpon tackle and apparatus during the last twelve 
months. 

The leather-butt socket for screwing on to the seat 
of one’s chair is an excellent contrivance, and every tar- 
pon fisherman should possess one and use it. Edward 
vom Hofe keeps them and charges for them, if I re- 
member rightly, $2.50 each. 

The patent handle drag offered for sale by Wm. Mills 
& Sons is the best thing of its kind yet evolved, although 
it needs a couple of improvements to make it perfect. 

In the first place, the thumb screws should be taken 
out and replaced by ordinary screws like the others of 
the attachment, otherwise the skin will surely be taken 
off one’s knuckles if the handle slips. I took this pre- 
caution before using the apparatus. 

In the second place, the friction should be increased 
fully 100 per cent. by the insertion of washers. My 
handle gave an initial resistance of seven or eight 
pounds, which soon reduced to five pounds, which is not 
enough for tarpon fishing. I have since had the manu- 
facturer increase the tension to ten pounds, but would 
like to be able to augment it.to fifteen; and there is no 
reason why this cannot be done. 

One great advantage of this brake is that with it no 
sound line can ever be broken. Another advantage is 
that when the fish pulls too hard it is not necessary to 
drop the handle and risk the skinning of one’s knuckles. 

I prefer to supplement this patent handle with the or- 
dinary leather brake, so that when the fish is close to 
the boat I can put on more resistance than the appara- 
tus affords, and thus stop the fish from getting any 
further away. 

In order to prevent breakage of the line under such 
conditions, I double it for about twenty feet and take 
care to fasten it to the swivel by running the doubled 
line through same and fastening by a bowline knot. 

The placing of this new brake on the market has in- 
cited Mr. Ed. vom Hofe to improve his patent drag, 
so that it can now be adjusted for any resistance up to 
the breaking strength of the line. I had suggested 
this to him several years ago, but he paid no attention 
to my suggestion. He has fixed one of my reels with 
this improved drag, and, as soon as I have had an op- 
portunity to give it a test, I shall report upon the merits 
of the modification. 

My tarpon fishing experience has convinced me that 
not only one’s hands but also his legs need protection; 
for, when the fish pulls at right angles to the boat, one’s 
leg gets pinched and bruised by the butt piece of the 
rod. To prevent this I am going to have made a pair 
of stiff leg-pads, each about eight inches long and six 
inches wide, and furnished with two broad straps to pass 
around the leg. The stiffening is to be effected by nar- 
row longitudinal ribs of wood sewn into the padding. 

As I am not patenting this device, anyone is at lib- 
erty to manufacture, use or sell it. Later on I shall re- 
port concerning its efficiency. 

By this time I had hoped to be able to report finally 
upon the best kind of wire for snells, but cannot, as yet. 
Thus far I have tried fine steel wire (such as furnished 
by Ed. vom Hofe), ‘coarse steel wire, copper, brass. 
phosphor-bronze and German silver, but not one of 
them is satisfactory. The fine steel wire soon gets too 
brittle, the coarse steel wire curves after being put un- 
der tension and is too stiff to bend back; the copper is 
too soft, the brass too brittle and weak, the phosphor- 
bronze, which is composed of fine twisted strands, is 
so refractory that it untwists at the connection, no mat- 
ter how many turns may have been used, and the Ger- 
man silver breaks at the connection. 

I have found a coarse, soft, Bessemer steel wire, 
which is sold in straight pieces of four feet length, and 
have mounted a number of hooks with this. It promises 
to prove satisfactory; but I cannot recommend it until 
after it has been tried. 

The requisites for a good snell wire are as follows: 


A. Straightness before being used. 
B. Strength. 

C.  Pliability. 

D. Resistance to corrosion. 

E. Lightness. 


The soft Bessemer steel wire has the first three prop- 
erties, and on account of its comparatively large diame- 
ter has probably also the fourth; but its weight may 
be so great as to sink the bait too great a depth. 

I am trying to arrange for a few days’ tarpon fish- 
ing at Galveston next September, as I am anxious to 
experiment upon those, as yet, practically untried tarpon 
waters. If I find time to go there I shall report to you 
later, not only about the fishing, but also concerning 
the new wire and the merits of the improved brakes 


previously mentioned. 
; J. A. L. WAooett, 
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The Passing of the} Striped [Bass. 


Tuatothe striped bass is decreasing both in size and 
numbers no one who has followed the fish or observed 
or studied its habits, will deny. 

In the memory of all Of us who have used the rod 
a quarter of a century, the average’ size of the bass was 
in earlier days much greater than it now is, and it is 
no exaggeration to state that a day’s catch was then at 
least double what it is at the present time. 

The ‘cause of this decrease cannot be attributed to 
overfishing with hook and line, for there are fewer 
anglers for it now than there were then; in fact, I be- 
lieve I am safe in stating that there were double the 
number of bass anglers ten years ago than there are to- 
day. In fact, outside a few fishing clubs, such as the 
Cuttyhunk, there are but a small number of fishermen 
who devote much time to this species, preferring to 
follows others which are more certain to afford satisfac- 
tory catches. Time was when there were all along the 
New England coast favorite localities at which fisher- 
men in‘parties of three or four made magnificent catches 
of this truly magnificent fish, the gamest, by all odds, 
of the salt’ water fishes of America, but they are mostly 
abandoned for the reason that there are no bass to be 
found there. 

Of course the pollution of some waters in which they 
were formerly abundant affords a sufficient explanation 
of their. disappearance from those localities, but they 
have become scarce in waters which have not been con- 
faminated in any way. ’ 

For example, Thatcher’s Island, a Government light- 
house station off Rockport, Essex County., Mass., the 
most eastern point of Cape Ann, used to be a famous 
locality for bass, and a number of enthusiastic anglers 
always made it their headquarters during the fishing 
season every year. The success they had was phenom- 
enal, and good-sized fish, too, 15 and 20-pounders, being 
often taken. Those anglers have now, I think, all passed 
away, at any rate, I know of one that is left. 

They were mostly artists arti members of the theatri- 
cal profession, and many of them bore illustrious names, 
such as Junius Brutus Booth, John Gilbert and Thomas 
Barry. Like the anglers, the bass have also gone from 
that locality, a very few only being taken annually; in 
fact, one might say that the catch is merely nominal, the 
total number reported by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioners of Inland Fisheries and Game for the four years 
prior to 1901, being only 35 caught in all the gill and 
sweep nets, and the pounds-and weirs of Essex County! 
In my younger days we used to fish for the striped bass 
at the tide gates of the milldam between Boston and 
Brookline, using the scarlet ibis fly mostly, but some- 
times changing to the shrimp and minnows, a sinker 
and float being used with the latter. 

At that time the fish were so plentiful, a good catch 
was the rule. 

They were of good size, 8 and 10-pound fish being not 
uncommon, and I have seen an 18-pounder taken there 


with a fly-rod and rather light tackle. When one re- 
members that the striped bass is as gamy and active as a 
salmon, the sport that the big fellow gave can be imag- 
ined. As the river became polluted by sewage and by 


the refuse of numerous mills along its course, the bass 
became more and more scarce, and finally they entirely 
disappeared from that locality. 

In the Piscataqua River and in the vicinity of Bidde- 
ford Pool, Me., they were also formerly quite abundant, 
the Piscataqua River with its deep, cool and rapid tide 


being a particularly favorite abiding place with them. 

The size of the fish was in that locality much greater 
than it is at the present time, there being records of 
bass weighing 52 and 70 pounds having been taken, 
while now a 10-pounder would surprise the angler who 
caught it. 


In the waters of Nova Scotia I have never seen very 
large bass, and in the Baie des Chaleurs, where it is 


also found, I think it never attains anything like such 
a mammoth size as I have mentioned, the largest that I 
ever saw there weighing not over 5 pounds. 

In the Baie, particularly about Chatham, they are 


often quite abundant, and in the Miramichi River they 
are taken as far up the stream as “Red Bank,” but com- 
paratively small sizes prevail. To show how great has 
been the decrease in numbers and size of this noble fish 
in our own waters, I will quote a portion of the evi- 
dence that was given at the great hearing in relation to 
food fishes, a report of which is given in full in Prof. 
Baird's U. S. report published in 1873. One witness, a 
Mr. Swan, stated that “About fifteen years ago, one 
Fourth of July, I trolled for bluefish while going out to 
my lobster pots and I got a striped bass that weighed 
30 pounds. After I had hauled my pots I got two more, 
one weighing 19 and the other 21 pounds. On July 
8 I went again, and after hauling my pots I cut up a 
little lobster and fixed my bait; that day I got eight that 
weighed in the aggregate 276 pounds after they were 
cleaned.” 

Nathaniel Smith said: 

“There are no school bass here in the fall of the 
year, In old times, thirty or forty years ago, the bass 
were around in schools in September and would run 
untid cold weather. I have caught them as late as Dec. 
10. I would get from 1 to 200 a day. I used mackerel 
or menhaden for bait; I used dead bait, but of late years 
I fished with lobster bait. That would not answer, only 
when there was a heavy sea and the water was thick; 
I used to catch a boatload in a day in that way. I got 
sixteen one morning, four of which weighed 206 pounds, 
and the rest would weigh from 30 to 40 pounds apiece. 
Four or five years ago I could not catch any. The 
bass are very scarce now.” 

Mr. J. M. K. Southwick, in his argument printed in 
the same report, says: “At this writing, July 28, 1871, a 
boat is in the harbor with 9,000 pounds of the re- 
sult of one haul with a shore-seine, for which they will 
probably realize $o000.. One day this month one man 
caught with hook and line 1,000 pounds of bass in two 
hours! I know of a locality near Tappahannock, on the 
Rappahannock River, where there is good fishing for 
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them. Have caught them there in F wm with troll 
lines, but they are most abundant in February. In Feb- 
ruary, 1867, I saw 6,000 pounds that had been caught 
there at one haul. There was one fish among them that 
weighed 80 pounds, the largest I ever saw. The small- 
est of this lot would probably weigh 10 pounds. 


At the hearing the great weight of evidence was that . 


the diminution in the numbers of the bass was chiefly 
attributable to the nets, pounds and weirs which were 
abundant long the shores. . : 

Those engines of destruction continue to exist and at 
the present time they are looked upon with great disfavor 
by those who are interested in our food and game fishes. 

In addition to these much stress has been laid on 
the rapacity of the bluefish which kill vast numbers oi 
the menhaden and other fishes upon which the bass sub- 
sist. 

But most of all the menhaden fishermen are blamed 
for the mischief that has been wrought; they not only 
capture immense quantities of the favorite food of the 
bass, but they also take vast numbers of the bass them- 
selves, together with other valuable food fishes. : 

In the 1896 Transactions of the American Fisheries 
Society, there is a paper on the “Waste of Food Fishes, 
by L. D. Huntington, ex-president of the N. Y. Fish 
Commission, in which occurs the following: 

“Mr. E. G. Blackford, the well-known fish dealer of 
Fulton Market, before same committee, stated that from 
his own knowledge every- year those fishes which feed 
upon menhaden, grow more scarce, that there had been 
several instances which had been spoken of there of his 
own knowledge where the menhaden vessels have taken 
large schools of.food fish and have brought them to 
market; the very large catch of 1891, just about that 
time of the year, was principally of weakfish. Some 
four or more vessels came up to Fulton Market with a 
cargo or quantity of at least 200,000 pounds, nearly all 
weakfish, and out of that 200,000 pounds about one-quar- 
ter were marketed; the balance of these cargoes was sent 
to the factories and rendered into oil and scrap. Mr. 
Blackford further stated that in his opinion the effect 
of the great amount of fishing that is carried on for 
menhaden all along the coast breaks up the schools of 
fish which are followed by the striped bass and blue- 
fish, and has @ tendency to make these fish seek other 
feeding grounds.” 

Now, if weakfish are destroyed in such great num- 
bers, there can be no doubt that bass, with similar feed- 
ing ‘habits to theirs and moving, as a rule, in the same 
waters, south of Cape Cod, should also be captured by 
the menhaden fishermen. 

As for a remedy for the waste that is thus wrought, 
I have none to propose other than that the operations 
of the menhaden fishermen should be restricted to a 
three-mile limit from the shore. Mr. Huntington says 
of this: 

“The indiscriminate use of the purse net by the men- 
haden fishermen within the three-mile limit is an abuse 
of the rights of all citizens. * * * There should be 
proper restrictions that would be just to all, to the men- 
haden industry, as well as to millions of hardworking 
citizens who depend upon the continual food fish sup- 
ply for a livelihood, the many thousands who at times 
take fish for food for their families, the many thousands 
who, of choice, prefer to catch their supply of food fish 
from the waters adjacent to them, instead of from the 
market, as well as thousands who resort to the waters 
along our coasts for food fish as well as for recreation 
and health; the food fish ‘should be protected within the 
three-mile limit before it is too late. If the use of the 
purse net was properly restricted, or prohibted within 
a reasonable distance from the shores, and used only in 
waters beyond the depth of the net used, it would go far 
to stop the present waste and to insure a continued 
supply now so seriously threatened.” 

Some idea of the destructiveness of the purse nets and 
by the menhaden fishermen may be formed when it is 
stated that a haul of one of them inclose about three 
and a half acres of water and capturing, of course, every 
fish within its limits. 

Like the salmon, which it resembles in many respects 
in its habits, it comes into the fresh water rivers and 
ponds to spawn, and it will thrive perfectly if it is per- 
manently restricted to them. 

It is a most voracious fish and a promiscuous feeder, 
accepting almost any bait that is offered. 

Its favorite food, however, is the herring or alewive, 
although it is very fond of shedder crabs, shrimp and 
minnows. 

It seems to be attracted by gaudy colors and will take 
the scarlet ibis or other red and white fly in fresh or 
brackish water without hesitation. A bright spininng 
spoon or metal or natural squid is also readly taken. 

The rod and tackle may be either that which is 
adapted to salmon fishing, or the heavier so-called bass 
rod, shorter and stiffer than the other and better adapted 
to bait-casting. * 

My best success has been with a split bamboo rod 
ten feet in length and weighing about fifteen ourices, on 
which I have used a multiplying reel carrying 100 yards 
of salmon line, the reel being placed on the grip about 
fifteen inches from the butt. 

This tackle I have used for casting menhaden bait, 
for trolling with squid, spoon or eel skin, and for still 
fishing with float and sinker. : 

The tip funnel of the rod is made of cornelian and 
the guides are large enough to permit the line to run 
absolutely without friction. 

In still-fishing I have found that a sinker which is 
barely heavy enough to carry the bait down in the flow- 
ing tide, is preferable to a heavier one, in fact, many 
fishermen dispense with a sinker when it can be done. 

We used to have capital sport on the bridge at Ware- 
ham, Mass., using for bait either shrimp, shedder crabs 
or the belly of a soft-shelled clam. The tdie there flows 
with considerable rapidity, and on the quarter or 
ebb it carried our bait and floats a considerable di 
tance; in reeling up our lines we struck a bass at 
one in three casts, which we considered was having 


good success. i 
Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, in his “Game Fish of 
North,” states that the scallop is an excellent bait 


in the fall, 
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I have also taken many bass when using small crabs 
an inch or so in diameter for bait while fishing for 
tautog. On one occasion I took five very fine fish 
with this bait, and in a locality which I had no idea 
contained a single bass. This was in the Fore River, 
between Quincy and East Weymouth, Mass. 

On the submerged piles of the bridge which spans 
that stream, are myriads of mussels upon which the 
tautog greedily feed. : 

I used the small crabs in preference to any other bait, 
and have always found that tautog will accept them 
when they will refuse everything else. 

On this occasion, as I was moving my bait around 
which was well down toward the bottom, I felt a fierce 
tue quite different from the bite of the tautog and then 
my line was run out in a most lively manner. 

I saw that I had a good fish on, but was puzzled as to 
its identity until after playing it a while I brought it 
to the landing net, when I discovered that it was a 4- 
pound bass. 

That I was highly elated goes without saying. I sup- 
posed, however, that it was only a wanderer, and con- 
sequently had no expectation of taking any more. 

Four others, however, came to my creel, and that lo- 
cality became for a while an established bass station. 

But before the summer was ended it came to grief, for 
the authorities, wishing to deepen the channel of the 
river in order that larger vessels and coal barges might | 
ascend to the wharves, blasted a number of large rocks 
which lay at the bottom. Heavy charges of dynamite 
were used, and at the discharge great numbers of fish 
arose to the surface, killed by the concussion. 

Among them were many large tautog and striped 
bass, one of the latter weighing 37 and another 32 
pounds. I doubt very much if there are any bass there 
now, although there may be, but I will assure my Bos- 
ton friends that there are a great many tautog left and 
probably there are some good-sized ones. 

Casting for striped bass with the rod is really the 
most sportsmanlike method. Like fly-fishing, however, 
it requires considerable practice before one may become 
an adept at it. It has been described so many times 
that_I will not enlarge upon it here. Casting without 
any rod is also practiced by many. The baited hook and ~ 
sinker are whirled around above the fisherman’s 
head until a proper impetus is obtained, and is then 
thrown as far into the ocean as possible, and is then 
drawn back to the fisherman, hand over hand, to be cast 
again and again until it is seized. 

Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Small Flies. 


Mr. Frank M. Trarron, summering at Sharon, was out 
on Lake Massapoag the other evening, and brought home 
several good pickerel and a bass or two. Mr. Charles S. 
Robertson, of Boston, a gret lover of fly-fishing, was one 
of the many fishermen who were on hand at Gratid Lake 
Stream the day the extended close-time law was off. In 
order to get ahead of the rest of the crowd, he and his 
fishing companion got up at 2 o’clock in the morning on 
the opening day. The moon had not set and the weather 
was clear; they could see to cast their flies only by the 
glint of the moonlight. But Mr. Robertson made the catch 
of his life, and that is saying a good deal. At breakfast 
time he had landed eighteen landlocked salmon, the united 
wat of which was forty-three pounds. All of these 
could not be kept, nor did Mr. Robertson want them. 
The smaller fish were returned to the water as soon as 
weighed. He says that never before has he had such fly- 
fishing. He remained for a week, and caught salmon 
every day, though the weather was cold and disagreeable. 
The fishing begun to flag by the end of the first day, as it 
naturally must with so many anglers whipping all the 
desirable water. 

Fly-fishermen are much interested in the recent ac- 
counts of experts using small flies for salmon and trout in 
Maine. I have lately been questioned a dozen times con- 
cerning “those new flies.” There is nothing new about 
them, except that they are being used for landlocked sal- 
mon and trout, and even sea salmon. They are on No. 8 
to 12 hooks, and the only new feature is the small size. 
Mr. R. N. Parish caught his champion landlocked sal- 
mon at the Upper Dam the other day, weighing 12 pounds 
9 ounces, on a No, 12 fly. Other experienced anglers are 
using small flies for both trout and salmon. Mr. Robert- 
son, mentioned above, used smaller flies than ever at 
Grand Lake Stream; scarcely larger than No. 8. Bangor 
salmon anglers are using smaller flies. The bow of 2 
No. 12 hook is but three-sixteenths of an inch across, and 
the’ hook itself is but one-half inch long. The whole fly, 
on a No. 12 hook, is almost covered by a dime, and com- 
pletely hidden under a nickel. A No. 8 hook is but three- 
quarters of an inch long, and the bow is but a quarter 
of an inch across. The only question concerning these 
diminutive flies is the strength of the hook and snell to 
which it is tied. Both must be first class, and capable of 
standing a reasonable strain. No light fly-rod in the 
world will stand more than these hooks and snells will 
hold; say a strain of four or five pounds. Once a large 
fish is hooked, the elasticity of the rod, if in the hands 
of a skillful angler, keeps him hooked. If he makes a 
run, the reel takes care of that, if properly handled. The 
fish is carefully drawn, all the time on the elasticity of 
the rod, or humored with the reel when he runs, plunges 
or leaps, till he gives up in utter exhaustion. What 
greater skill than this; a ten-pound fish brought to net on 
a five-ounce rod, hooked on a No. 12 fly? Mr. Robertson: 
mentions a singular experience or two. One salmon 
jumped rely into the boat, when being drawn up to 
the net. r plunged and went under the boat, com- 
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Pike, Pickerel, Mascalonge. 


A Revised Illustration, 


By an extremely unfortunate, mortifying and regretted 
transposition of cuts and titles in the last:issue, our well- 
intended effort to illustrate the characteristic markings 
which distinguish these three fish was rendered nugatory. 
We. accordingly repeat the illustrations, with the titles 
now given as they should have been printed last week, and 
we trust that the correction may undo the confusion 
caused by the error. 

The accompanying figures of heads show the charac- 
teristics that are constant in the mascalonge (which is 
sometimes called a big pickerel and great pike), the pike 
and the pickerel. 

Without regard to color or other markings, each of 
the fishes named may be identified from the peculiarity of 
scale formation shown in the accompanying cuts. 

The mascalonge, the pike and the pickerel have each the 
same number of fins, placed in the same position on each 
fish. The mascalonge has scales only on the upper part 





FIG. I.—PICKEREL,. 
Cheeks and opercles completely scaled. 





FIG, 2,—PIKE. 72 
Cheeks scaly. Lower half of opercles naked. 





FIG. 3.—MASCALONGE. 
Lower half of cheeks and opercles naked. 


of cheek and gill covers, as shown in Fig. 3. The fish may 
be the mascalonge from the St. Lawrence River, with 
round brown spots on a light ground, or the mascalonge 
from Chautauqua Lake with blotches or splashes of 
brown, or it may be without spots of any kind, and it may 
be called Chautauqua pike, or Kentucky River or Mus- 


kingum River pike, and yet it will be a mascalonge and - 


have scales on cheek and opercula, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The pike is commonly called pickerel in New York 
State; there is a marked difference between the two fish. 
The pike grows to a weight of 50 pounds and more, as 
one was recorded from Ireland of 54 pounds in weight. 
Our pike and the European pike are the same. The cheek 
and gill covérs of the pike shown in Fig. 2 will explain 
how the scales are placed; they cover the cheek and part 
of the gill cover. The pike is the fish sometimes called 
the great northern pike, although a claim was made a 
few years ago for this title for the unspotted mascalonge. 

The pickerel, proper, is a small fish as compared with 
the pike, as it averages in weight from 14 to 2!%4 pounds, 
and one of § pounds is a very large fish. Fig. 1 will show 
how the scales are placed on cheek and gill covers, ex- 
tending over both. 

The fish are of the same species, and exactly alike 
structurally, but one fish is spotted with spots that are 
nearly round, while the other has oblong spots, and the 
dark lines are more regular in the pond fish than in the 
river fish. , 





The Chautauqua Lake mascalonge, instead of having 
round brown spots on a light ground, has splashes of 
brown, quite irregular in shape, on a light ground. The 
Wisconsin fish, like the Ottawa River fish, is unspotted. 





Tueresa, N. Y., July 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“Ts it true there are no pickerel here?” The above ques- 
tion was asked me to-day by a party who had been told 
that I had said that the fish caught in this vicinity were 
not pickerel, but pike. 

In answer I reached for the current number of Forest 
AND STREAM and showed him the article under the head- 
ing, “Pike, Pickerel, Mascalonge” (which I had not 
read). In ining the illustrations given, we con- 
cluded that the names under the full-length cuts were as 
mixed up as is usually done by the typo. I do not claim 
to be an i nor even an angler, as Forest AND 
Stream well - But I could not make the head cut 
(mascalonge) fit only on the illustration of pickerel, which 
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PICKEREL (Esox recticulatus). 
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MASCALONGE (Esox nobtior). 


without doubt should be mascalonge; and the pike head 
would not go with pike (L. lucius), which I think must 
be intended for “western brook pickerel (Esox um- 
brosus)”’ (which I have never seen), while the head 
“Pickerel” would go only with the illustration ‘‘Masca- 
longe (Esox nobilior),” which should have been pickerel 
(Esox recticulatus), I think. 

Only last week I had occasion to decide the identity of 
a mascalonge caught in Red Lake, near this village. A 
party of six, of which I was one, was spending the day on 
the lake at the Lotus Club house. About noon a man liv- 
ing on the lake brought some letters which he wished 
mailed at the village. I had seen some one trolling near 
his house all the morning, and asked him what luck he had 
fishing. He said that he had caught two “pickerel’’ 
(pike) and a thirteen-pound “muscalunge” (mascalonge). 
I asked him how much he would sell the mascalonge for. 
He said; “A dollar.” I told him that I would take it. 
He then-said that he had cleaned it all but cutting off the 
head. I got into his boat and went to his house. I was 
a little skeptical about the fish being a mascalonge (as I 
am not an ichthyologist nor an angler), and frankly told 
him so. He then. brought the head of the two pickerel 
(pike) he had cleaned. I saw the difference between 
them and the head that was on the larger fish, and imme- 
diately gave him a crisp new $1 bill and took the fish, 
which I think was the smallest mascalonge taken from 
Red Lake in several years. More have been caught 
weighing over forty pounds than under twenty. Last 
year one of sixteen was taken. A few weeks ago a young 
friend of mine living on the lake found a dead one on 


_ the beach that measured four feet and three inches, that 


would have weighed nearly fifty pounds alive. I saw the 
lower jaw bone. The teeth were an inch long; the first 
tooth on the right side was gone and the bone seemed 
to be diseased; the fish had probably carried a trolling 
bait for some time. In 1882 about two hundred pike 
were put in Indian River here, which undoubtedly caused 
the extermination of the mascalonge and to a certain ex- 
tent of the black bass, although there is very good bass 
fishing yet. A Mr. O’Harra, of Syracuse, came up from 
Red ke yesterday with twenty-five good bass and 
“pickerel” (pike). J. L. Davison. 
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Jottings of a Fly-Fisher. 


Many anglers are delightful companions, not only 
those who can tell a good story, but others who narrate, 
when in congenial society, a few of their thoughts and 
experiences. Very few have time or inclination to write 
for publication, and the sporting press is thus deprived 
of much material of great value. I can think of no 
publication at present devoted exclusively to angling, 
but some of my friends complain of the comparatively 
small space given to this subject in our periodicals. 
This could easily be remedied by sending reports of 
interesting experiences to our favorite paper. Chat 
about rods, flies, new wrinkles, etc., would, no doubt, 
be welcome. 

These remarks were suggested by one of the friends 
aforesaid, who, after complaining of the dearth of fishy 
news, proceeded to give me a few details of his own 
sport, which, if written down as told, would have made 
a very interesting article. How he lost two 4-pound 
trout, for instance. We always relish these stories of 
the big fish that got away. 

This gentleman is one of the comparatively few who 
use Pennell eyed hooks for fly-fishing, but he has snells 
lashed to them. This seems entirely unnecessary, when 
a good knot would answer the purpose, and it does away 
with nearly every advantage possessed by the eyed. hook. 
Convenience of storage and carriage in a small box, 
durability and strength, by reknotting gut when worn 
and using any strength of gut required for a particular 
occasion. 

I had used these hooks for two years, both up-eyed and 
down-eyed. The former, Hall’s eyed hooks, were made 
of very fine wire, and failed me several times with large 
fish (one glorious “rainbow” I shall never forget), as 
the wire sprung or broke. This may have been the 
fault of this particular manufacture, as in England these 
hooks are used for the largest chalk (limestone?) stream 
trout. The Pennell hooks gave perfect satisfaction when 
the real thing was got. ennell’s hooks should have 
his signature—H. Cholmondeley Pennell—on every pack- 
age of 25, or box of 100. The eyé is small, and the 
jam knot never failed me, as I left a scrap of surplus 
gut pointing downward in the hackle. 

As dry fiy-fishing is being more and more practiced 
every year, these hooks will probably become more 
popular, as there can be no doubt of their great ad- 
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vantage for this style of fishing. The body of the’ fly 
can be made much thinner and lighter, and if the hackle 
is not crushed in a book, the fly cocks up and floats much 
better. 

Carry a little bottle of kerosene or a tin pill box of 
vaseline and just touch the wings and legs of the fly, if 
you wish to save yourself labor in drying it. This dodge 
will, however, ruin the bodies of many flies. I tie floaters 
with quill body usually, and have discovered a quill of 
which I expect great things. I have not tried it yet. 
Hackle flies float very well and are always in the proper 
attitude upon the water. If a soft hackle is tied or wound 
in front of the cock’s hackle, it gives the effect of wings 
or of a fly just hatching out from the nymphz case. 
No doubt more interest will be taken in entomology, 
and this certainly lends additional interest to the art of 
fly-fishing. The flies bred on the trout streams are most 
interesting and beautiful insects, and will some day be 
the subject of a great work fully illustrated in colors. 
The man to undertake it should be an artist as well as 
an entomologist. There are some English books on this 
subject, but climatic conditions are very different here, 
and my impression is that while we have insects closely 
resembling those found there, we have a greater number 
of species, much greater. We have, at least, two early 
browns, for instance, and a host of duns of various 
sizes and shades, which change into spinners of many 
colors. 

Many stone flies are found, the common Eastern stone 
fly may be seen all through the season when the tem- 
perature is not too high. I have never seen this in great 
quantities, but there is a yellow stone fly that hatches 
out in immense numbers on some streams in May. I 
have reason to believe that this fly, or one like it, is 
found in the West and would like to hear from your 
Western readers on the subject, and, indeed, on that of 
the flies of Western trout streams generally. I think 
that we have many varieties of this species which only 
hatch out at night. One of the stone flies is known lo- 
cally as the “May fly,” but we have several true Ephe- 
mera approximating the May fly of Europe. 

“| have heard of several American grammarus, but only 
know one well. This rises abundantly in June. 

The Ephemera are probably the most important fam- 
ily, with the stone flies a close second. The case worms 
or caddis, are very abundant of all sizes, with their 
houses of sticks, pebbles, sand and gravel. The big 
brown trout take in the big “stick bait,” as it is called 
in Western North Carolina and Tennessee, case and all, 
the former can hardly prove nourishing. One becomes 
very much puzzled as to the life history of many species. 
Even in Europe they are in doubt on many points. The 
Ephemera are probably best understood, as tney ‘ave 
been more carefully observed. First the egg is dropped 
on the water, sinks to the bottom and finds a lodgment 
among the sand and grayel. In a few weeks it hatches 
into a hungry larva, which feeds voraciously on minute 
organisms or particles of vegetable matter. Some ob- 
servers say that it changes its shell or covering several 
times as it grows, but this is uncertain. It-lives in this 
state from one to two years, then grows wing-cases, 
and is called a nymph. Thén, when the temperature of 
the water is suitable and it has passed its allotted time 
as a lower form of life, it swims upward to the surface 
of the stream, splits down the back and appears as an 
imago or dun. Sometimes it takes wings immediately, 
at others it floats jauntily down its native element, until 
its wings dry and gain strength for a flight to the shore, 
where it clings to a leaf or twig. In from three to nine 
days it undergoes another transformation, shedding its 
whole outer covering and becoming a much brighter and 
more beautiful insect. The males may then be seen to- 
ward evening or when the weather is not too warm, 
dancing. up and down in small swarms or companies. 
They are in wait for the females which are hidden in 
some leafy retreat, but which fly out from time to time. 
Courtship is not prolonged, and the female soon drops 
her eggs upon the stream, becomes a mere shell and 
dies. . The stone fly drops her eggs in the same way, but 
the larva crawls out upon a stone to change its coat; 
then it seems to live under stones and gravel until its 
wings are fully developed, and does not undergo a sec- 
ond transformation. 

There is so much to learn that we are discouraged 
sometimes, but I advise any one who has the oppor- 
tunity or time to make such studies as he can. If the 
water is shut off from a race and he turns over the 
stones, he will be astonished at the numbers of larve of 
all colors and sizes (principally yellow, olive and brown). 
The caddis are very abundant in June. Duns of the 
Ephemera will be seen as early as March on some 
waters, and appear all through the season when the 
weather is sufficiently cool. They seem to be very hardy, 
and the early broods are the largest and darkest in 
color, though some of a dark brown and lead color 
appear later. I have seen large hatches of small duns 
with light blue and also with orange bodies as late as 
July, the former on pleasant days with cool breezes, and 
the latter on blustery days with gusts of wind and rat- 
tling showers. 

I could go on for hours. with my random and doubt- 
less often inaccurate remarks, but will have mercy upon 
these who have been brave enough to follow me thus 
far. I would be glad,to correspond with any who are 
interested in the subject of the flies that feed the trout, 
and means and ways of imitating them successfully. 

I am particularly curious in regard to natural flies 
tound in trout waters in the West. Some species seem 
to be quite local in their habitat, while others are com- 
mon to all or nearly all, although you will find some 
large flies cn small brooks. As a general rule, the big- 
ger the water the larget the flies. Yet, again, many 

of the smaller flies will be found on the large streams. 
Now to conclude, tell your brother anglers what inter- 
ests you, it will probably interest them, I am taking 
great chances. Relate your curious or rare experiences. 
Talk about flies is eagerly read by many anglers, I think. 
As a class they are’as full of theories and fads as an 
egg is full of meat. 

A fisherman I know caught and returned to the water, 
in one day, 300 black bass, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. hat must have been a wonderful experience. 


Many of our friends have at least hooked one of the 
immense brown trout now found in some of our rivers, 





“tackle, but these big 


The stories of these fights with light tackle, often 4- 
ounce. rods and No. 10 or No. 12 flies, would be quite 
exciting. I know that the actual experience is very. 
Large salmon have been landed with light trouting 
trout always seem to get 
away when hooked with small flies. About 3 pounds, 
is the heaviest I know of as having been killed in this 
way. One or two 5-pound fish have succumbed to bass 
flies, and I heard of one weighing 814 pounds being 
caught by a boy 13 years old. But enough said. 
Good luck to all the fraternity of genial fly-fishers. 
Bapcer HAcKLe. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Royal aod Select Anglers. 


In the mass of anecdotal matter which has appeared all 
over the world within the last few weeks concerning King 
Edward VIL., it is not surprising to find lengthy reference 
to his career as a sportsman. Like President Roosevelt, 
His Majesty has an enviable record as a successful hunter 
of large game, though whatever may be the reason for 
it, we hear of few of his performances as a fisherman, 
compared with those of other members of the British 
royal family, and of many more, who, like him, are much 
in the public eye. Perhaps it is because he has been so 
very. much in the public eye all his life long, that few 
opportunities were afforded him for the contemplation and 
retirement so helpful to the education of a successful 
angler. His eldest son, on the other hand, who has been 
styled “the angler-in-chief of the royal family,” was so 
far removed from the throne in the days of his youth, that 
he had ample opportunities for careful study and fre- 
quent practice of the gentle art, and is recognized as quite 
a master of the salmon rod. As long ago as when his 
aunt, the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, was liv- 
ing in Canada, the present Prince of Wales, then Prince 
George, enjoyed good salmon fishing while visiting her 
upon her salmon river, in company with his elder brother, 
the late Duke of Clarence. The Duchess was quite an 
accomplished fisherwoman when in Canada, and met with 
splendid success upon both the Ristigouche and the Grand 
Cascapedia rivers. The 54-pounder killed by her was not 
far from the record fish killed by rod and line in Canadian 
waters. She and her husband, then the Marquis of Lorne, 
Governor-General of Canada, erected a pretty fishing lodge 
for their own use, on the banks of the Grand Cascapedia. 
In those days the Government reserved the fishing of the 
waters controlled by it in the Cascapedia, for the personal 
use of the Governor-General and party. Now this fishing 
is leased for no less than $8,500 a year, including that of 
the estuary. On one of her fishing expeditions, H. R. H 
had a very narrow escape from drowning. I think it was 
in the Rock Pool of the Ristigouche that the canoe in 
which the Princess was seated was on the point of capsiz- 
ing, when one of the Indian guides leaped out of it into 
the water and held it upright. 

Princess Louise is not the only keen fisherwoman of 
the British royal family. Her niece, the Duchess of Fife, 
one of King Edward’s daughters, is an expert angler for 
both trout and salmon, both of which abound in the waters 
upon her husband's estates in Scotland. 

Queen Alexander is no novice with the salmon rod, and 
the fact has lately been recalled, by an English sporting 
paper, that at ‘the 1901 dinner of the London Fly-Fishers’ 
Ciub, the late Sir Courtenay Boyle, who presided, stated 
that he had assisted her present Majesty in landing from 
the Blackwater her first salmon. 

In the Highland Dee, the angling members of the royal 
family enjoy exceptionally fine sport, rising fish being 
found in some of its stretches throughout the entire sea- 
son. The King is absolute proprietor of the right bank of 
the Balmoral water, and rents the fishing of the left bank 
from one of his neighbors. 

When His Majesty visited Canada in 1860, every effort 
was made to afford him some good fishing in the 
Saguenay country. The late Senator David Price enter- 
tained the young prince at the famous Marguerite, but 
the fates were not propitious, and a few small trout were 
all the whole party had to boast of, beyond the experi- 
ence that there is no royal road to fishing. Mr. Price 
hooked a large salmon and gave it to the Prince to land, 
but his attempt was not successful. The Prince had 
not had sufficient practice in salmon fishing to enable him 
to accomplish that most difficult of all feats to a beginner— 
that of landing a very large fish with a very small line. 
The historian of the expedition amusingly adds: “It was 
not for the want of advice, however; there was plenty of 
that. Every one called out what to do, and, as a matter 
of course, every one suggested a different mode from 
every one else, so that His Royal Highness was be- 
wildered, and the salmon proved the truth of the old 
proverb, that ‘in a multitude of counsellors there is safety’, 
and, breaking the line, got clear away.” 


Marine Biological Station. 


Every student of fish life in North Atlantic coastal 
streams and adjacent waters will rejoice to learn of the 
good work being accomplished by the comparatively new 
Marine Biological Station of Canada, which has just en- 
tered upon the fourth season of its operations. Its posi- 
tion is already established as the center of original marine 
and fishery researches for the Dominion of Canada, and 
an arrangement has been completed with Dr. C. O. Whit- 
man, director of the Wood’s Holl Biological Station, 
whereby an investigator’s table at that station is placed 
at the service of a nominee from the Canadian station, in 
exchange for a similar courtesy extended at the latter to 
an American investigator. It was contemplated at the 
inception of the scheme for the establishment of the sta- 
tion, that the building should be floated to a different point 
each year. So fruitful a field for scientific research was 
found to exist, however, in Passamaquoddy Bay, near St. 
Andrews, N. B., that operations were continued there for 
two seasons, and now the staff of the station have entered 
upon their second year’s work at Canso, on the coast of 
eastern Neva Scotia. Canso isa great center of the Gulf 
and Atlantic deep-sea fisheries, forming a connecting link 





between the fishing industries and marine fauna of the 
southern waters of the Dominion, as found. in - 
quoddy Bay,.and the more northerly fisheries fauna 


of the Gulf of St. Lawrence proper. The papers in course 


of preparation upon the work of the station are ex! 

to be of péculiar interest. Trawling, tow-netting, oe 
ing, line fishing and‘ other methods of testing the neigh- 
boring sea and of procuring specimens are being adopted 
with great success, and experiments have been made with 
dynamite, for the purpose of securing accurate informa- 
tion as to the effect of the explosive upon schools of 
fish at different depths of water. 


Summer Netting in the St. Lawrence. 


Prime MINisTerR PARENT of Quebec, in whose depart- 
ment rests the control of the provincial fisheries, is 
nothing if not thorough and practical. The fishery de- 
partment of the Dominion of Canada, with which rests 


- the right to entirely prohibit fishing in any Canadian 


waters, lately asked his advice as to the propriety of en- 
acting a partial or entire prohibitton of net fishing for 
two or three seasons, in that part of the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers extending from the foot of Lake St. 
Peter to the head of the Lake of Two Mountains. Be- 
fore proffering any advice on the subject, Mr. Parent 
ordered a thorough inquiry into the matter. Mr. L. Z. 
Joncas, Superintendent of Fisheries, accordingly spent 
a fortnight going over the entire ground and taking the 
evidence of fishermen and others on the spot. Upon 
the two banks of these 140 miles of river and lake, it 
was found that some 270 families depended alone upon 
the result of the fisheries, and that the closing up of the 
industry for a couple of years would mean ruin and ex- 
patriation to them. It was established, however, that the 
principal waste of fish from these waters occurs in the 
months of July and August, when it is not easy to take 
the larger specimens, and when, consequently, millions 
of small and immature fish are captured and destroyed 
in the hot weather. Almost unanimously, these poor 
people urged the prohibition of netting during the 
months of July and August, fully realizing the fact that 
if the present slaughter of immature fish is persisted 
in there will soon be none for them to take. This 
recommendation will be forwarded to Ottawa, and will 
most likely to be acted upon. Over 10,000 pounds weight 
of these small fish, taken out of the waters in question, 
have been seized during the present season, mostly small 
pike-perch, bass, pike and maskinonge. 


Reducing the Limit. 


There is a move on foot in the Province of Ontario 
to reduce ‘the limit of catches of bass and maskinonge. 
At present the law allows twelve bass and four maski- 
nonge to each rod. District Overseer Thwaite, of 
Oshawa, recommends that the limit be reduced to eight 
and two, and he says that nearly all of the local over- 
seers in his district would make it six bass and two 
maskinonge. ; 


Dynamiting. 


Several reports have been received of late that dynamit- 
ing was being resorted to in many of the inland waters of 
Canada, most of the complaints coming from ‘the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. It is feared that the practice is 
much more general than supposed, and that it is not at 
all confined to poachers from the other side of the Amer- 
ican line, though many undoubtedly cross the river at 
night in order to indulge in the forbidden work of de- 
struction, under cover of the darkness. A scientific in- 
vestigation into the effects of dynamite explosions upon 
fish life, not only upon adult fish, but upon fry, fish eggs 
and all other kinds of life found in the water near the 
spot of explosion, has been made by Dr. A. P. Knight, 
professor of Animal Biology, at the instance of the fed- 
eral government, and his report upon his experiments 
is awaited with considerable interest. 


A New Whitefish, 


The Ontario department of fisheries was recently 
asked to identify a fish taken in Lake Simcoe, which re- 
sembled somewhat the common whitefish, though dif- 
fering therefrom in some well-defined respects. Dr. 
Bensley, who made the examination, reported that “the 
specimen belongs to the genus Coregonus, but does not 
correspond to any of the species described by ‘Jordan 
and Evermann in their ‘Fishes of North and Middle 
America. From Coregonus clupeformis it differs in 
the coloration, in the number of scales and in its more 
elongated form. The fact that it occurs in Lake Sim- 
coe, with the common whitefish, makes it extremely 
probable that it belongs to a different species. Its 
characteristics approach more closely to those of Core- 
gonus labradoricus, of which it may be a local variety. 
It shares with the Labrador whitefish the following char- 
acteristics: Color, dark bluish above, sides silvery, scales 
with dark punctulations on edges. Dimensions corre- 
spond very closely. Teeth on tongue present in both. 
The more important difference is in the number of the 
scales, of which there are 71—76 in longitudinal series 
in C. labradoricus, 83—88 in the specimen submitted. The 
characters are not intermediate between the common 
whitefish and the lake herring as has been suggested. 
The gill rakers, which are numerous in herring, are 
few in this specimen, even fewer than in the common 
whitefish, and the relationship of the jaws to one another 
is characteristically coregonoid. The occurrence of two 
distinct species of whitefish in such a small body 
of water as Lake Simcoe, is, in all probability, rendered 
possible by a difference in habits, or in the nature of 
the food. In the summer of 1899, I examined, at the 
St. Andrew's Marine Station, the stomachs of a num- 
ber of whitefish obtained by Prof. Prince from fish 
caught" in the northern part of Lake Huron, the con- 
tents of which were quite exceptional as whitefish food, 
consisting for the most part of small fish, sticklebacks 
and others. This is a matter of some interest, as I am 
told that these Lake Simcoe fish are taken with minnow 
bait. It is possible that the species is distributed over a 
certain area of the northern portion of the province, and 
that individuals reach a greater maximum size in the 
larger bodies of water. The largest specimen submitted 
was 13 inches in length and a little over 1 pound in 
weight.” E. T. D. CHAmpers. 





All communications intended for Foresr awp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
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Maine July Fishing. 

Boston, July 21.—At Belgrade Lakes, Me., though the 
trout season is considered over, twelve were caught last 
week, The largest, taken by A. B. A. Bradley, New York, 
weighed 4% pounds. Bishop Paret, of Maryland, caught 
the largest baSs of the week, weighing 4%4 pounds. At 
Clearwater and Varnum lakes, near Farmington, Me., the 
camps are full of guests, with some fishirs being done, 
and an occasional salmon or trout taken. Mr. E. C. 
Stevens, of Boston, is at Lake Dunmore, Salisbury, Vt., 
and the big pickerel, for which that lake is noted, may as 
well yield at discretion. At Moosehead Lake fishing is 
holding out well. A gentleman writes me, sending his letter 
through the care of the Forest AND STREAM, concerning 
the prospects of “bass and pickerel fishing” there in late 
August and early September. The answer is positive, 
there are no bass nor pickerel in Moosehead Lake. Trout, 
togue and landlocked salmon are what that lake is noted 
for, especially brook trout fishing with the fly. All the 
near waters to that lake are supplied with the same sort 
of fish. The gentleman also desires the address of some 
one who wil! give him information concerning the chatices 
for side trips to lakes, pond and streams, near Moosehead, 
and the facilities for stopping at camps away from the 
hotels. The chances are all that could be asked for, with 
side trips numerous and camps by the hundred. In fact 
this side trip business in the Moosehead region is one of 
the most common features in the late summer and autumn. 
The proprietor of the Kitteo Hottse will put our friend 
L. M. K. on the right track, even if he does not desire to 
stop at the hotels. 

The Birches, Mooselucmaguntic Lake, now has about 
100 guests, with a little fishing being done. Waldo B. Fay, 
of Southboro, Mass., took a salmon weighing 8 pounds 
there last week. Mrs. Fay got one of 4 pounds. The 
women anglers are making a good record at the Pool, Up- 
per Dam. Mrs. J. S. Doane, of Boston, has made a record 
of two salmon in one day, on the fly, one weighing 4 

ounds 3 ounces, and the other 3 pounds 4 ounces. Mrs. 

. C. Dougherty, of Syracuse, N. Y., has lately caught a 
salmon weighing § pounds 3 ounces. Mr. R. N. Parish, 
the champion angler of that section, and who uses the 
wonderfully small flies, has just added to his record sal- 
mon of 9 pounds, 5 pounds 14 ounces, 3 pounds II ourices, 
3 pounds 10 ounces, 3 pounds 10 ounces, and 3 pounds 2 
ounces. The Rangeley Lake House is full of summer 
oer and still angling is not wholly neglected. Mr. 

. E. Allen, of Watertown, Mass., caught 10 pounds of 
salmon in one day’s fishing last week. Mrs. J. H. Tower, 
of North Weymouth, Mass., caught a trout of 34 pounds 
one day last week. The same day Mrs. L. B. Curtis, of 
the same town, landed a salmon of 3%4 pounds. 

SPECIAL. 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


It seems timely now that mid-stitimer is here and the 
ttolit sedsoii is passed in the four westerfi counties, and 
Withiti 4 few weeks of its termination in the rest of the 
State, while tlie hithtitig season is yet mote than two 
months in the future, to take 4 gliiipse at the fish and 
game conditions in this State, so far as that can be done 
from observations already made. A consideration of these 
matters may be all the more interesting at this time be- 
calise it is not so long ago when there were grave doubts 
4s to the feasibility of securing anything like desirable 
conditions in Massachusetts, so far as fish and game are 
coticerned. 4 “ 

Forest AND STREAM has already published more or less 
this yeat regarditig the abundance of trout in the streams 
of this State, and Sherdlote matty of its readets will not be 
slirptised that a prominent member of the Legislature be- 
cuitie very enthusiastic a few days ago itt discttssing the 
condition itt the stfeams ifi and tiear his town. Indeed, 
he declared with much positivetiess that in some of those 
streams, which were practically barren of fish life three 
yeats ago, there is now better fehing than might be found 
itt matiy of the brooks of northern New England. Natur- 
ally, he felt a pride atid satisfaction in this, since he per- 
ig obtained the trout and stocked the brooks with 
them. 

Mr. George Pogue, of Grafton, writing on July 15, made 
the followitig statement: . “The trout fry we had are doing 
fine, and in the brooks stocked here a few years ago there 
have been some nice fish caught itt one stream. A friend 
of mine caught eight fine ones ome morning, which 
weighed from 14 ounces to 14 pounds, * * * and 
there haven’t been any trout caught in the same brook 
for years. * * * We are beginning to think that the 
Fish Commission is doing a good work.” 

Statements like the above might be multiplied, and the 
chief difference of opinion regarding trout in this State is 
as to what the outcome may be in Berkshire county, where 
there is no protection either as to the catching or sale of 
trout of any size. The result of non-protection will be, of 
course, the catching of everything in the shape of trout 
that may be big enough to take a hook, and some believe 
that this may have a bad effect on the streams, in making 
it impossible to have trout of reasonable size in them. 
Some contend that trout will not grow much above six 
inches in the mountain streams of Berkshire, while others 
hold a contrary opinion and furnish facts to maintain it. 
A citizen of Berkshire, who is interested in this question, 
writing under date of July 12, made the following state- 
ment, which speaks for itself, and seems to indicate that 
there is more than the possibility of trout attaining fair 
size in the Berkshire brooks, declarations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding : 

“While out at So. Williamstown to-day I fished for 
trout for a little while in. the New Ashford Stream, and 
out of. one hole in about three minutes I caught three 
trout, each weighing one-half pound, and measuring eleven 
inches in length. And still they say there is no trout over 
six inches in length in Berkshire.” 

The most interest, however, attaches to the outlook for 
game next ‘fall, when the shooting season opens on the first 
of October, and if the information which comes from 
all sections of the State can be relied upon as a basis for 
forming a correct judgment, it is undoubtedly true that 
the game conditions this year will far surpass anything 
seen in this State for many seasons. It is practicable to 

- quote only a few of the many statements which have come 
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to the Fish and Game Commissionyall of which are pre- 


_ cisely of the same tenor as those quoted below. 


Mr. W-N. Prentiss, of Milford, in the central part of 
the State, who is a very keen observer, writing on July 
4, says: “Quail are very plenty. As I sit here I can see 
three old cocks on the walls in as many directions, not one 
over ten rods.from the house. * * * I have seen sev- 
eral broods of young partridge. There are at least two 
broods of pheasants on the golf links, about a half a mile 
from here, and the caretaker of the club tells me he sees 
them nearly every day. There is a deer in this neighbor- 
hood, but the dogs drive it more or less (it will be less if 
I catch them at it).” 

Deputy Commissioner John F. Luman, of Palmer, who 
has been over nearly all of the four western counties, writ- 
ing on July 13, makes the following remarks concerning 
the outlook for game in the western part of the State: 
“From every quarter comes the report that birds never 
were so plentiful. Big sport is in store for this fall. All 
compliment the State Commissioners on their endeavors 
to make good hunting and fishing.” Writing on July 7, 
he said: “The woods and covers are filled with partridge, 
and you wagead @ out in any direction in the country but 
you can ‘see and hear the familiar Bob White. Hunters 
whom I have spoken with about the matter all say that 
te year promises to be a record breaker for all kinds of 
virds.” 

Mr. Henry A. Mower, of Worcester, in a letter dated 
July 15, says: “I was trout fishing July 4 and found three 
broods of young partridge. The partridge were all good 
size and apparently quite large broods. One nest I saw 
this year had 15 eggs in it, one 14 and one 11. From all 
reports I get, it bids fair for sport this fall.” . 

Mr. Pogue, to whom reference has previously been 
made, writes: “There seems to be more birds than for 
years—especially partridge and quail,.I mean.” 

Statements of this kind could be multiplied itidefinitely, 
and they certainly indicate a most desirable outlook for 
the hunters and likewise demonstrate the wisdom of good 
laws well enforced. J. W. Cotttns. 


The American Fisheries Society. 

Tue thirty-first annual meeting of the American Fish- 
eties Society will be held at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, Aug. 5, 
6 and 7. 

United States Fish.Commissioner Bowers writes: “In 
connection with the meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society at Put-in-Bay, I shall be pleased to place at your 
service the steamer Shearwater for the purpose of taking 
the members of the Society about the islands, and also to 
assist in any other way that will contribute to the success 
of the meeting.” 

Put-in-Bay enjoys special advantages as to hotel ac- 
cotnmodations, easy access, and, being an island in Lake 
Erie, a most cool and comfortable place. The waters sur- 
tounding the island are among the best for black bass 
fishing in America. 

Correspotidetice ititended for the president or secretary, 
mailed too late to teach their regular post office address 
before Aug. 1, should be mailed in care of Hotel Victory, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

Every member is urged to be present at this meeting, 
and to bring as many candidates or names for member- 
ship as possible. Membership fee only one dollar per 
year. Intending members are invited to be present at this 
meeting. 

The officers are: FE. E. Bryant, President, Madison, 
Wis.; Geo. F. Peabody, Secretary, Appleton, Wis. 





Prince’s Bay Weakfishing. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., July 18.—Editor 
Forest and Stream; 1 have noticed lately short notices of 
“Fishing Near New York,” and as far as Staten Island 
was coficerned the trews only reached as far as Gifford’s, 
but why not report about the weakfishing a little further 
on—say. Prince’s Bay, for instance? We have just as 
good fishing here as anywhere just at present. Last even- 
ing I saw a man with a few flounders and some fine blue- 
fish, atid I asked him where he caught them. He said: 
“T just went out and got them off the ‘bunker’ boat (men- 
haden fisherman) ; they have got a ton of weakfish; going 
to take them to the city and sell them.” And this is not 
one case, but the bay is full of sloops hauling their nets 
every day, catching barrels of food fish in an illegitimate 
manner. They sell the menhaden to fishing smacks and 
oil factories. but the weakfish and food fish in general 
they take off to market. If any one wants to get a good 
mess of fish, just come to Prince’s Bay, S. L, and row out 
to the menhaden sloops and they will give you all you 
want to take home at a very low price. They are good- 
hearted fellows, kind and generous, and seem to want the 
good will-of the people, but I am afraid before this goes 
to print that it will be over. I cannot say, as the work- 
ings of justice are sometimes peculiar. dada 


Exhibition of Fishery at St. Petersburg. 


Consut-GenerAL W. R. Hotitoway writes from St. 
Petersburg, June 21: “The official report of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Fishery, which was held at St. Peters- 
burg, Jan. 28 to March 9, 1902, has just been published. 
The countries participating were Russia and Finland, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, Denmark. Egypt, India, 
Spain, Italy, Monaco, Norway. Persia, Roumania, Siam. 
France, Sweden and Japan. the first making much the 
best exhibit; but as a whole, the exhibit was not up to 
the standard of previous ones, the participants, Russia ex- 
cepted. taking little or no pains to make a creditable dis- 
play. Belgium was the onl ycountry that sent live fish.” 





European Grayling in America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With present advanced knowledge of fishculture, there 
is no reason why the European grayling should not be 
naturalized here.. With rainbow trout and grayling in 
the lower portions of our large trout streams, good fly- 


fishing would be possible until ey cold weather. See 
the success of the rainbows in the Esopus and other large 
streams, THE0p0RE Gorvon, 


Fishing on the Delaware. 


For the past month or more the fishing on portions of 
the Delaware River has been very unsatisfactory on. ac- 
count of the heavy rains. Recently, however, conditions 
have changed and good fishing for bass and wall-eyed pike 
is regarded as assured. 


Che Fennel, 
ne 
Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS 


Sept. 8-11.—Toronto, Can.—Twelfth annual show of the Toronto 
Industrial Exposition. Fred Jacobi, Sec’y. 

Oct, 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Bacon, Treas, e 
Oct. 8-11.—Dallas, Tex.—Fifth annual show of the Texas Kennel 
Club. Geo. W. Clayton, Supt. 

Oct, 21-24.—Frederick, Md. Frederick County Agricultural So- 
ciety’s annual bench show. J. Roger McSherry, Supt. 

Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M., A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 19.—Emmetsburg, Ia.—Iowa Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. Louis 
Stuehmer, Sec’y, Emmetsburg, Ia. . 

Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association’s: 
(member of the American Championship Club) third annual trials.. 
E. H. Gregory, Sioux Falls, S. b. 

Sept. 2.—Inaugural trials of the Minnesota-North Dakota Field 
Trial Association. Dr. W. A. Moore, Sec’y, St. Paul, Minn, 

Sept. 4—Carman, Man.—Sixteenth annual trials of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club. Eric Hamber, Sec’y, Winnipeg. 

Sept. 11.———, Man.—Fifth annual trials of the Brandon Kennel 
Club. Dr, H. James Elliott, Sec’y, Brandon, Man. 

Sept. 11.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial 
inaugural chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20.————, ———-.—Western Field Trial Association’s second 
annual trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y, Kansas City. 

Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 27.—Washington C. O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field 
Club’s field trials. A, C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacifit Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W-. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 

Nov. 3.—Lake View, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annua! trials 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F, W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourtla 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Ciub’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells. Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Glascow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. F. 
W. Samuel, Sec’v. Louisville. Ky. 

Nov. 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov, 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American asec Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. 

Nov. 24—Washington C. H., Ohio—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials. C. F. Raughn. See’y. 

Dec. 1.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas, B. Cooke, Sec’y, 


Richmond, Va. 
Dec. 1.————-, —. —.—Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Cooke, Sec’y. 








Association’s 


Trial 


Association’s second annual trials. C. D. 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


Reapers are invited to send for this column any epitaph or 
elegy of departed dogs of which they may have kmowledge, We 
continue the series from last week: 


VIIl —Elegy on a Mad Dog. 


Good people, all of every sort, 





Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes 


And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

joth mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye: 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied: 

The man recovered of the bite; 
The dog it was that died. 


1 - 


IX.—Mad Dog. 
(From the Chicago Herald.) 
A dog goes trotting down. the street; 
: “He’s mad! He's mad!” they cry; , 
His temper may be mild and sweet, 
His aspirations high; 


—Oliver Goldsmith. 
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He may be out to take the air, es 
But seven women see him there, 
And rush to save their loved-ones where 


thie The monster saunters by. 
aa He pauses, wondering what is wrong: 
, “He’s mad! He’s mad!” they shout; wt 
A fool or two now comes along 4 , 
And wildly dance about; , 


The children in their terror bawl— 
“Mac dog! Mad dog!” the women call, 
- The culprit looks at each and all, 
And backs away in deubt. 


A boy with one suspendtr on 
Runs in and throws a brick; 
A hired man swoops o’er a lawn, 
» Armed with an ugly stick! 
The gathering hoodlums wildly whoop, 
The dog permits his tail to droop, 
And, turning, tries to loop the loop 
Upon the double quick. 


They chase him through a vacant lot, 
They raise the hue and cry, 

And now and then a random shot 
Makes dust and gravel fly; 

Wild-eyed, he runs with all his might, 

Aad nearly dead with sudden fright, 

He hears them yell: “He’s mad! He’ll bite!” 
And vaguely wonders why. 


A dog lies dead beside the track; 
One foot is shot away, 

Another bullet broke his back— 
There’s little more to say. 

A score of trembling mothers raise 

Their eyes to heaven, giving praise 

To Him “who in mysterious ways 
Has shown his love this day.” 


~~. 





X.—Rover. 
(On a tablet in Ipswich, England.) 


Poor Raver’s dead; 

His loss deplore, 
Lament his early fall; 

Pity he didn’t die before— 
Thank God, he died at all. 





Reason, or What? 


Up on the cerner of the postofiice, with his back 
against an electric light pole, sits a blind old man. His 
sole companions are two small dogs, and his vocation 
is the soliciting of alms with the use of a dilapidated 
street organ and a wretched appearance. 

Iwas standing in the postoffice yesterday at noon, 
and through the window saw him put one of the dogs 
in his box, rise to his feet and come tottering toward the 
postoffice door, his little dog Fannie preceding him 
and tugging at her chain with all her little might. She 
led him straight to the delivery window, and as soon as 
the clerk had informed him there was no mail, the little 
thing turned and led him back through the door and to 
his seat on the sidewalk. I asked the clerk how the 
little dog knew where her master wished to go. Her 
answer was—‘He tells her.” She further said that Fan- 
nie would slacken her chain when she came to the curb- 
ing or other stumbling blocks, and that was a sign to 
her master of some obstruction or uneven condition of 
his path. While we were talking the old man got up 
again and tottered off, Fannie tugging at her chain 
as before. I followed, and the little dog went stra ght 
to a restaurant, where she lay at her master’s feet while 
he partook of soup. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


F, O. De Luze. 


The long-time treasurer of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, Francis Ogden De Luze, died on July 17, at his 
home at Southampton, L. I. He was 66 years old. He 
also belonged to the Knickerbocker, Metropolitan and 
Union clubs, the Downtown Association, the New York 
Yacht Club, the New York Whist Club-and the South 
Side Sportsmen’s Club of Long Island. Ele was the 
senior member of the firm of F. O. De Luze & Co.. of 
18 South William Street. He is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 


A Fisherman’s Boy. 


Down on the string-piece perhaps you'll find him, 
Sturdy and brave and brown, 
Leaving the world and its cares behind him, 
Up in the fishing town; 
Over and over his old hooks baiting, 
Just for a flounder or two in waiting. 





lf he’s not there, then he’s in his glory, 
Off in the outer bay, 
Paddling about in a patched-up dory 
alf of a summer's day; 
Proudest of captains and crews together, 
Gathering cargoes in any weather. 


Out before daylight in everv season, 
Down to the waterside, - 
Truly forecasting with sailors’ reason 
Weather, and wind, and tide; 
Happy, contented and glad sea-rover, 
Living the days of his grandsires over. 
—Youth's Companion. 


One of Washington’s noted fishermen is Major “Dick” 
Sylvester, the Superintendent of Police for Washington 
oe president of the National Association of Chiefs of 

olice. 

The Major went fishing a few days ago and returned 
with a 5-pound black bass, which he sent to the Presi- 
dent with his compliments. 

Two of the Major’s friends heard of his catch and 
asked about it a few days later when they were fishing 
at the same place. They met a country boy and said: 
“Zs there good fishing up here?” 

“Yep,” replied the hak “$t’s fair. 
up last week fishin’.” 

“He caught a s-pound bass, I understand,” observed 
one of the party, “and gave it to the President.” 

“I dunno nothin’ about his one it to the Presi- 


Gent,” the boy said, “but gran’pap, he caught the fish,” 


Major Dick was 
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90-31. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation Fos tg Marblehead, Teo 
sachusetts Bay. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 





WirH the P rpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by anising achts- 
nen during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 


AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Srream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions : 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 

to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 
3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happenin while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken. must accompany each article. When 
possible. articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about — thousand 
words. written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Tene Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to ari as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Larchmont Y. C. Race Week. 


LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
July 19-26. 

Forty-sEvEN boats started in the different classes on 
Saturday, July 19, the opening day of Larchmont race 
week. The strong wind that prevailed: throughout the 
race made the contests exciting and interesting. 

The preparatory signal was given from the committee 
boat at 11:30. At this time the wind was blowing about 
fifteen knots from the E.N.E. Triangular courses were 
selected. The course for the 70-footers, schooners and 
special’ class (cutter Isolde and schooner Katrina) was 
thirty miles, twice around a fifteen-mile triangle. The 
first leg was to windward, E. % N. 6 miles; the second 
leg a run. S.W. 4% W. 6 miles, and the third leg a close 
reach, N.N.W. 3 miles. The boats in classes K, L, M 
and N sailed twice over an 11-mile tringle, and the rest of 
the boats went twice over a 542-mile triangle. 

Five minutes after the preparatory signal, at 11:35, the 
70-footers were started. Rainbow was first away, some 
30s. after the gun; next came Mineola, and Yankee last; 
both boats were handicapped by over a minute. These 
boats were swinging club topsails, and in the hard wind 
were moving very fast. Mineola began to cut down Rain- 
bow’s lead, and after a pretty bit of sailing rounded the 
weather mark first. It was a run to the next mark at the 
mouth of Hempstead Harbor. Mineola carried a balloon 
jib in addition to her spinnaker, the other two boats were 
content, however, without the big sail. Mineola increased 
her lead on this leg, and Yankee closed up on Rainbow. 
After gybing around the second mark it was a reach across 
the Sound, with the wind about abeam. Mineola and 
Rainbow tried carrying small jib topsails, but soon took 
them in. The times at the end of the first round were: 
Mineola ..... whssetindsvel 11605 Yankee ...... pévdabévovege 118 38 
Rainbow 18 3% 

The boats now hauled on the wind for the second 
round. Mineola continued to increase lead. The race 
was easily hers, and it was now a contest between Rain- 
bow and Yankee. Small spinnakers were carried on the 
run across, Yankee lose up on Rainbow, but could 
not seem to her. Mineola won by over 5m. 

The schooners and the one class started at 11:40. 
Elmina was first away in her class; 
minute and a half late, while 
behind. These boats also 





—_— SS ene — 


mina’s race from negra sacha intel eden she 
increased her lead and finished a winner by 1om: 25s. 

In the special race between Isolde and Katrina, the 
latter ‘was to allow the former 8m. Isolde, however, 
found the weather just to her liking, and beat Katrina 
boat for boat over 10m. 

» The 43-footers were started at 11:50; just before this 
tite Dorwina carried away one of her péak halliard blocks 
and was unable to start. Mira and Effort were the only 
os and Effort had matters her own way and won 
easily. 

Leda as usual won in her class, beating Spasm and Pos- 


sum without any difficult 


Five boats started in pat N, and Alerion won, after a 
very close race by 7s. At the end of the first round 
Mimosa was 1m. 30s. in the lead, but on the second round 
Alerion passed her and came in first. Empronzi carried 
away her mast and was towed into the harbor by the steam 
yacht Helenita, 

Good sport was seen in the raceabout class, eight b- ats 
starting, and at the end of the first round Mavis was 43:. 
ahead, with Whistlewing second. On the second rotind 
oeneneeees passed Mavis on the second leg and won 

y 15s. 

Three boats started in the class for Larchmont 21- 

footers, but only one boat finished. D-rothy was dis- 


‘ masted and Houri did not finish. The summary: 


























Sloops—Class H—70 to 80ft. Racing Length—Start, 11:35 

Fnish. i anerd, 
Mineola, August Belmont.................. as cneew ia fa 
Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt...............45 3 00 07 22° fT 
Yankee, J. R. Maxwell.............0.csecces sss-3 00 44 $ 25 44 

Schooners—Class D—65 to Tee. Racing Length Stat, 11:/0. 
Elmina, F. F. Brewster.. 3 39 45 
Muriel, Charles Smithers... 3 FO 10 
Quissetta, SO SS re 407 3) 
Sixt cial Class—Start, 11 40. 

Fottne J. UPL sibs 0a. 3F son Siw an atenies 4 3 35 16 3 55 16 
Isolde, F: Mw Gens os 605, oodkany sininoead 3 25 12 3 45 12 
Stree Cove L—36 to 43ft. Racing Lon. 11:50, 
Effort, ER RS cabkbeidcs'ccsavsmabhana<eer< 3 02 55 
Mira, c IN i o's cians Soas's cd bebe roe eee eae ; 0 22 3 15 42 

Corrected time, Mira, ?.11 0°. 

Steone—-Coom M—30 to 35::. Ra_ing Loge i ade 11:55. 
Leda, H. EG is od ob Aehsenpe tae amebated 4 30 3 09 30 
Possum, E Ss. — be lpi pieiin Subs + saksineee 3 % 56 3 29 56 
Spasm, tN a5 5a bcesseny cue 10 07 3 15 07 

Corrected Faves oman. 3.20.14; Leda, 3.09.09. 

cea Trenor te N—25 to Wit. Racing Length—Start, 12:00, 
Mimosa, went SUNDER ds oviscvcenadiversiion ee 3 29 57 3 29 57 
Alerion, go ch. wh avibectae dog 3 29 50 3 29 50 
von H, permng :- +03 32 57 3 32 57 
Iroquois, J. C POG creer d¥59 0t0 ... Withdrew, 
Enpronzi, Alfred ‘Peats .-Disab.ed. 

Raceab< uts— St art, 12 05. 

Rogue, A. B. Alle 2 17 03 212 93 
Whistlewing, H. .-2 03 51 1 58 51 
EE ag,” RES ere 2 10 28 2 05 23 
Re a RN ER er eer ie 201 07 1 59 o/ 
Sis, F. T. sours. Un dapiwie sihtedt ocvasgnhe O 2 15 16 210 16 
Toliy Roger, Noustoar Kbsvs tis atineeasgne 2 09 20 2 04 20 

obo, Trenor i. Rak Seas denk su aonennr cuant 2 69 35 2 04 25 
Indian, Ds ks NL, BE i vcdigds ounge ods isacayed Withdrew. 

Larchmont 21-footers—Start, 12:05. 

Adelaide, J. J. Dwyer 2 2 04 45 
Houri, j. at OS epee Ww A, 
Dorothy, H. T. Spence Disabled. 

Sloops—Class P—21 to 25ft. Racing Length Sest, 12:0F 
Rochelle, F. J. Gould .-2 02 29 1 57 29 
Chingachgook: E. A. Stevens.... ve 203 45 
Snapper, A. B. Alley 112 38 93 2 31 03 

Sloops—Class Q—18 to =. Racing Length—Start, 12:1¢. 
Quoc, iE ER soc choc sWhongolubnees cise Withd.ew. 

ORE, Sint Ws)! Wc acs wae led sepeeddecssvenses 2% 17 2 25 17 
Sloops—Class R—Under 18ft. Racing L amet “ arth 12:1. 
CS Ely POM cstSocdbupedepeéevessvedve 423 21. 23 
Flim Flam, A. D. Prince...........s0eces0se0: $ 50 43 2 40 43 

PPMMEEEE Fh sou vowbcsadbesbbberascocscuueccosis ctu Withdrcw 
Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 12:10. 
CE 7, ie Scan cccscdeses tuectecscecs Dis el fi d 
Firefly, 7 ccnp csnesesnestsicecebkaben 2412 2 3' %5 
Mist, J bE aneaes pecdsbupdbveccsedbeader 2 59 2 249 2 
DEG, SRA. CUED in dedks is sdcbbivecbetigva 2 59 32 2 49 52 
New Rochelle Raceabouts—Sta:t, 12:10. 
CORR 2 ct mn. cee akaphenaevsouncdsauare 2 52 2 2 42 21 
Deuce, L. D. Huntington, Jr..................- 2 31 30 
eS AS A” GS ee 2 31 50 
TOON, TE, Mis Naas obsnveccscnveeiiedeserecd 2 28 00 
Ardsley One-Desi 
Ping Pong, Denning & Campbe 2 43 55 
«ae aa 2 43 10 
The winners were Mineola, Elmina, Iso'dz, Effert. Leda, 
Alerion, _Whistlewing, Adelaide, Rochelle, Gaza o, 


Cricket, Firefly, Knave and Midget. 


New York Y. C. Meeting. 


Tue fourth general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house on West Forty-fourth strcet 
en Thursday afternoon, July 17. Vice-Com. Frederick G. 
Bourne presided, and there was a very fair number of 
yacht owners present. Aside from the general rout'ne 
business transacted, a resolution was considered on chang- 
ing Chapter I of the by-laws so as to make foreign mem- 
bers and members absent from the United States pay the 
usual dues, from which they have been exem~t up to the 
present time. This amendment will come vo fr a final 
vote at the October meeting. The following m-mb: rs 
were elected: Frank W. McCullough, Capt. Gecrge C. 
ee an U. S. M, C.; Read-Admiral Henry L. Howison, 
U. S. N.; Benjamin ‘Seymour Ginniss, Naval Cadet Ed- 
ward e S. Parker, U. S. N.; Naval Cadet William Lee 
Pryor, JU. S. N.; W. T. Helms, chaplain, U. S. N.; Sidney 
Dillon Ripley, w.c. Taylor, David L. Whittemore, Pay- 
master John H. Merriam, N.;  Lieut.-Commander 
Frank A. Wilmer, U. S. N : Lieut. Albert M. Beecher, 
U. S. N.; Lieut. Walter J. Manion, U. S. N.; Naval Cadet 
George Blair, U. S. N.; Surgeon Oliver D. Norton, U. S. 
N.; Alan W. Wood, Harold J. Pratt, George D. Pratt, 
Theodore D. Buhl, Charles M. Schwab, Surgeon Frank 
Anderson, U. S. N.: Lieut. Charles F. Preston, U. S. N., 
and Surgeon P. M. Wheeler, U. S. N. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 109. 

Arter finishing the race at Larchmont, the Sheibiiias 
Bay raceabouts returned to Port Washington and sailed 
another race under the auspices of their own club over 
the inside course. on. Stephen W. Roache’s boat Lamb- 
kin, ‘sailed by Mr. W. Swan, was the winner. The sum- 
mary, start ee 
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FOREST AND STREAM. | 








Atlantic Y. C. Cruise. 


NEWPORT TO SEA GATE, 

HBA sot D July 14, 15. 

AFrter arriving at Shelter Island on Wednesday, July 9, 
the fleet lay at anchor over the day following. so that the 
launch, gig and dinghy races could be held there on 
_ Thursday. On Friday the boats were to race from Shelter 
Island to Newport, but owing to the light breeze the fleet 
made slow time of it, being becalmed most of the way. 
The majority of the boats did not reach an anchorage in 
the harbor at Newport until late Friday night. Saturday 
and Sunday were devoted to putting the boats that were to 
race to Sea Gate, in the best possible shape for the contest. 

Monday dawned clear with a light S.W. breeze stirring. 
The tug C. P. Raymond lay to the westward of Brenton 
Reef light vessel, which made the starting line. At 11 
o'clock the starting signal was given and the topsail 
schooner Thistle, owned by Com. Tod, was first over the 
line. Thirty seconds after the gun the yaw! Ailsa fol- 
lowed by the schooner Varuna. Next came Mira, and 
last, 15m. after the signal, came the ¢«chooner Endymion, 
her sailing master having made a mistake in the signal. 
The wind had increased in strength, and at this time was 
blowing about ten or twelve miles. The boats were to 
sail in cruising trim, and no light sails were carried. At 
the start all the boats were under lower sails and working 
topspils, with the exception of Mira, which craft was un- 

ower sails anly. Ailsa stood over under the Narra- 
gansett shore, while the rest of the boats held off shore. 
About half an hour after the start Varuna came about 
and going under Thistle’s stern crossed ahaad of Endy- 
mion and Mira. At this time Mira also tacked and stood 
over toward the shore in order to get tnto the smoother 
water. 

Ailsa and Mira held along the Rhode Island shore as far 
as Point Judith, and they then took a long tack off shore 
going on the north side of Block Island. The rest of 
the boats went out to sea, going to the eastward of Block 
Island. 

When near Montauk Point, just before night slut in, 
Ailsa broke down and withdrew from the race. She 
was picked up later and towed to City Island, where re- 

irs will be made About this time Mira also withdrew 
rom the race. This left only three boats, Endymion, 
Varuna and Thistle. 

The wind was blowing straight down the Long Island 
coast, making it a beat for the boats all the way, and the 
strong breeze had kicked up a big sea. 

The night was an ideal one for the three big boats; there 
was a good moon, the weather was very clear and there 
was a strong breeze. In the early evening Varuna tacked 
and stood off shore, crossing Thistle’s bows. 

During the night the different boats lost sight of one 
another. Just before daybreak the wind had increased in 
str and as it lightened up a little those on board 
Thi could see that Varuna, which was to leeward of 
them, had lost her topsails, they having been blown to 

ieces. Shortly after 4 o'clock Varuna crossed under 

histle’s stern, but when she was seen again two hours 
later she crossed Thistle’s bows. At this time Endymion 
was made out several miles in the lead. 

The wind continued to increase in strength and the 
boats were heading for Fire Island Light. Just before 9 
o’clock the strain on Thistle’s fore topgallant mast caused 
it to break, and it fell away to leeward. It was a big job 
clearing away the wreckage, and nearly two hours elapsed 
before everything had been snugged down in shape again. 
This accident greatly handicapped Thistle, as she was un- 
able to carry her flying jib, and consequently Varuna im- 
mediately began to get away from her. At 10 o’clock En- 
dymion was abeam of Fire Island Light, with Varuna 
some distance astern, and Thistle a mile behind Varuna. 

Endymion drew away from her competitors fast on the 
beat from Fire Island Light Vessel to Sandy Hook Light 
Vessel, and after rounding the latter she eased sheets well 
off and raced up into’ the harbor. A thunderstorm broke 
as she was passing Roamer Beacon, and she was jogging 
along under reduced sail. Endymion beat up to the 
finish line and crossed at 3:21:05. The squall killed about 
all the wind and Varuna and Thistle made slow progress 
up the harbor. The wind finally freshened, and it reached 
Voss first, and she finished nearly half an hour ahead of 


Thistle. The summary: 


Start Finish. Elapsed. 
Endymion, E. A. Thompson...... 11 14 15 1 30 00 26 15 45 
Varuna, F. F. Ames... -11 01 30 3 21 05 28 19 35 
Thistle, R. E. Tod -11 00 30 3 28 50 00 






Fa 3.50 30 
Ailsa, H. S. Redmond. .-11 01 00 Disabled. 
Ge Ras POOR ca vcetekesccene 11 03 00 Withdrew. 
Endymion won in 26h. 30m. The second boat was 
Varuna. She covered the course in 28h. 21m. 5s, Thistle’s 
time was 28h. 50m. 30s. r 
A close race was looked for between Ailsa and Endy- 
mion, and it was very unfortunate that the former broke 
down, for the weather conditions were much to her liking. 
The showing made by Varuna was rather a remarkable 
one, for she was built twenty years ago, and her perform- 
ance with two modern boats, both larger than herself, was 
greatly to her credit. 3 
Had the wind been from a different quarter, Thistle 
would have undoubtedly done better, for windward work 
is not her best sailing po.nt, as she cannot carry her top- 
sails and get any benefit from them. She also had fifteen 
tons of ice and coal on board, which tended to make her 


rather logy. 
Newport Special Thirties. 


Monday, July 14. 

Tue first race given by the Newport Y. R. A. for the 

footers was sailed on Monday, July 14, in a strong 

.W. wind and a rough sea. 

The course was to ome’ and ee, the be leg 
being to Dyer’s Island, and then a beat back to the finis 
line. Out of four starters two of the boats finished. 
Wawa carried away her spreaders soon after hauling on 
the wind and withdrew, Barbara being well behind at this 
time, also withdrew. 

The boats got away in a bunch, but Carolina soon drew 
into the lead and r the outer mark 15s. ahead of 
ati The beat hack to the finish line was an ex- 


a 





citing one, both boats holding well over to the west shore. 
Caroling increased her lead on Esperanza slightly and 
finished a winner by 39s. The summary, start 3:17: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones.................+0+5 5 25 42 2 08 42 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr..........,..+. 5 26 21 2 09 21 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks..................0000+ Disabled. 
Barbara, inthrop Rutherfurd................ Withdrew. 


Tuesday, July 15. 


The second race given under the auspices of the New- 
port Y. R. A. on Tuesday, July 15, proved to be the 
most interesting that the thirties have been in this year. 

There was a two-reef breeze from the S.W., but the 
30-footers swung all sail and carried it in good shape. 
The boats sailed over the Dyer’s Island course, which 
py it a run up the bay and a beat back, same as yester- 

ay. 

Wawa was unlucky again, as she sprung her mast just 
before the start, and ran back to the harbor under her jib. 
The start was a very close one, Breeze having a shade the 
best of it. Soon after the start Esperanza pulled into the 
lead and continued to leave the rest, and rounded the 
mark nearly a minute ahead of the second boat. On the 


beat home Esperanza did still better, and finished a win- - 


ner by 2m. 12s. The summary, start 3:27: 





Finish. Elapsed 
Esperanza, H. O, Hevemeyer, Jteece.s......-+ 5 36 21 2 09 21 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr.....ccccccceses:ceses 5 38 33 2 li 33 
Asahi, Lloyd Warren............ OnEedacesccy 5 40 02 2 13 02 
Carolina, Pembroke on nents cscccoeesecye ss OD 2 14 29 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd.....seeess.....s- Withdrew. 


Wednesday, July 16. 


The Newport Y. R. A. was fortunate enough to have 
good weather again for their third day’s racing. The 
breeze was from the N.W., and blew with considerable 
strength. The course was across to Jamestown, a distance 
of two and one-half miles and return, sailed over twice. 

Breeze was first over the starting line, but Asahi pulled 
into first place, and at the end of the first round was gs. 
in the lead. On the-second round on the windward work 
Breeze again worked into first place. She was first around 
the mark, and was fast getting away from the rest of the 
boats and looked like a sure winner, when an accident 
happened to her spinnaker. The sail was taken in and 
she was withdrawn from the race. The summary, start 


3:18: 

Finish. Eiepeed 
Asahi, Lloyd Warren...........++- atucces’ tated 43 26 112 26 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr............++ 4 31 16 113 16 
Barbera, W. RMudbatierd......ccccccccccasstcses 4.31 51 1 13 51 
Wawa, -Reginald Brooks........cccccccscesesset 4 32 04 114 04 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones ...........sceeseeees 4 34 29 1 16 29 
Breeze, W. G. BREE: FO si declsdnnedsscces- écude Withdrew. 


Thursday, July 17. 

The 30-footers experienced all kinds of weather in the 
sweepstake race sailed on Thursday, July 17, At the start 
the atmosphere was clear, and the prospects seemed fair 
for a good race. Before the boats finished, however, a 
heavy squall was met, accompanied by rain, thunder and 
lightning. 

The start was made from Brenton’s Cové, and Breeze 
and Carolina got away, slightly in the lead. The boats 
sailed over the Dyer’s Island course. On the run to the 


first mark Esperanza soon left the rest of the fleet, and . 


was 30s. ahead at the mark. The wind had increased and 
the boats had all they wanted. On the beat Esperanza 


increased her lead and finished a winner by 1m. 29s. The 
summary, start 3:30: 

’ Finish Elapsed. 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............+- 5 45 19 2 15 19 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks..........cccccccccccsece 5 46 48 2 16 48 
Asahi, Lloyd Warren & W. S. Miller.......... 5 47 22 2 17 22 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr....+...seeeseneecees 5 47 47 217 47 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd................. 5 49 36 219 36 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones............cseeeeeeees 5 BO 46 2 20 46 


Friday, July 18. 


The race sailed on Friday, July 18, was one of the 
closest of the season, the three leading boats crossing the 
finish line within eleven seconds of one another. 

The wind blew fresh from the N.W., and the boats 
sailed twice over a triangular course, making the total 
distance covered about twelve miles. 

At the end of the first round Asahi was in the lead, but 
on the second time around she was passed by both Esper- 
anza and Wawa, the former finishing a winner 4s. ahead 
of Wawa, and 11s, ahead of Asahi. The summary, start 





3:18: , 

Finish. or. 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr..............- 5 lv 09 1 52 09 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks.........-..ssesseeevees 1 52 13 
Asahi, Lloyd Warren & W. S. Mille 5 1 52 20 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd................ 1 53 48 


Saturday, July 109. 


On Saturday, July 19, the 30-footers sailed twice over 
a windward and leeward course, two and one-half miles 
to each leg. The wind was light from the S.E. Barbara 
got into the lead soon after the start, and was never 
headed. She finished a winner by nearly 3m. The race 
was for a cup offered by Mr. Pembroke Jones. The sum- 
mary. start 3:32: 


Finish Senet 

Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd.............-... 5 00 07 1 28 07 

Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, Jr.......--.-++++ 5 03 03 1 31 03 

Asahi, Warren & Miller.......-+.00+scerereeeeee 5 03 27 1 31 27 

Carolina, Pembroke Jomes..........+.ceeceesees 5 03 41 1 31 41 

Wawa, Reginald Brooks...........c.cecsceeseee 5 07 58 1 35 58 
Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, MASS. 
Saturday, July 109. 


Tue regular handicap class race of the Winthrop Y. C. 
was sailed on Saturday, July 19, but on account of the 
extremely light air there were fewer entries than usual. 
The summary: — 







21ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

WMinosta’-C. Tis Tipline ohcas ccteoxscogesescs 1 111 15 
Grayling, D. G. Langland................--+5... 1 11 21 111 21 

18ft. Class. 
Hector, A. W. Hubbard............scsccecescres 08 26 1 06 26 
Zetes, John_A. McKee.......-. 10815 10815 
Henrietta, J. A. McCloskey -1 20 3 110 % 
Louise, W, D. Allen........ 11316 ©6113 16 
Favorite, Fred Bird 19 00 115 0 
EM, Wks: Kighlany sic ccdddecssecevvvtkinescsdeesss 114 37 11437 
Caper, W. W. Colsom.......-cccrceressnedreeane 1% 2% 119 23 
wisely: We HC Metis oe 10803 10803 
Eve, t. BP ssi isda. 2s, pb ieee ives OO | 1 
Virginia, Ww. H. CRISES. Lot decveveciecscccvivsd 11 6 10 & 


tS oun | | Eastern Y. Cy 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, July 19. 

AN open race of the Eastern Y. C. was sailed off 
Marblehead on Saturday, July 19. As there were only 
three entries in the schooner classes, all sailed in the same 
class and received time allowance on their actual waterline 
length. There weré:two 35-footers in the seventh class 
sloops, Goldert Rod, a Gardner & Cox scow, and Cossack, 
a cruising sloop designed by Crane. It was a fluky ,day 
all through, the wind holding true in neither direction 
nor force. Although there was not much prospect of a 
breeze at the starting hour, the yachts were sent away 
over the same course, the shortest of the club courses, 
twenty and one-quarter miles in length. Even this was a 
bit too long, for the best the big schooner Constellation 
could do over it was a little over five and a half hours. 
The breeze came from the N.E. at the start, and, between 
calms, it hauled as far as S.W. and backed again to N.E. 
At the finish a nice little breeze came in, just at a time 
when nobody cared whether it would blow or not. 

Under the circumstances it was a most miserable day 
for a test of any of the classes. The feature of the race 
was the manner in which the 35ft. schooner Redskin hung 
to the 105-footer Constellation and the 75-footer Amorita. 
Her crew, composed almost entirely of amateurs, worked 
unceasingly to keep their boat in a leading position, and, 
as a matter of fact, she did lead the big fellows for almost 
two-thirds of the course. Redskin was first over the 
starting line, well clear of Amorita. Constellation was slow 
in getting to the line, and, on account of the light air and 
tide, came near .fouling the flag mark. She was handi- 
capped Im. and 40s. Redskin led to the first leg in a 
drifting breeze. She tacked around the mark, while 
Amorita stood on and tacked to windward. Constellation 
tacked around the mark and followed Redskin. They got 
a little breeze until they were off Magnolia, when it left 
them, coming in again S.W. Constellation had pulled up 
on Redskin, but Amorita could not find the breeze and had 
lost all she gained by her tack. Redskin and Constellation 
were having it out, Constellation being unable to get by 
the little schooner, when the breeze again left them. It 
came in again N.E., when Constellation caught it first 
and turned the second mark in the lead. Redskin was a 
close second, while Amorita brought up in the rear. Con- 
stellation and Amorita set spinnakers on the run to the 
finish and both caught and passed Redskin. Redskin had 
no spinnaker, but her foresail was winged out and she 
held on well. If her fore and main sheets were trimmed 
a little more she would have done better. When near the 
finish her ballooner was unhooked about half-way up the 
luff and the foot poled out. This improvised spinnaker 
helped her. Although she finished last her time allowance 
gave her the race, and she deserved it. 

In the seventh class sloops Golden Rod was first over 
the line and led throughout the race, but this was only 
what might have been expected. It is much to Mr. Morss’ 
credit that he went out and raced Cossack when he knew 
that his chances of winning were very remote. The 
summary: 

Schooners. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Redskin, Sturtevant Bros..121606 60628 55322 650700 
Amorita, T. M. McKee..... 12 18 46 6 04 26 5 45 40 5 32 05 
Constellation, F, Skinner..12 20 00 5 59 47 5 39 47 5 39 4 


Sloops. 


Goldenrod, G. M. Bruce....12 30 4 6 10 05 5 41 05 5 41 05 
Cossack, H. ‘A. Morss..... 12 30 54 6 23 32 5 53 32 5 49 20 
The judges were Henry Howard, H. H. Buck, H. D. 


Bennett and H. P. Benson. 


City of Boston Oren. 


OFF CITY POINT. 
Saturday, July 109. 


THE postponed races of the City of Boston for the 
classes which did not finish in the Fourth of July regatta 
were sailed off City Point on Saturday, July 19, in a very 
light N.E. breeze.. Chloris, one of the Y. R. A. 21- 
footers, entered in the 25ft. class, and won easily. In 
the 18-footers there was a good race between Lobster and 
Wawenock. They were only a few seconds apart during 
the race, Lobster leading at the start, then Wawenock, 
and Lobster on the last leg to the finish. In the handicap 
class there were fourteen starters. Ida J. got the start, but 
the big cat Pilgrim soon went out into the lead and held 
it to the finish. The summary: 







Class C. 
: Elapsed. Corrected. 
Chloris, Cheney & Lanming....................- 1 46 27 +: dara 
Pee Cy A, PROMO s.05 oecscievisiecsissvedes 2 03 03 
Shedd), Eh. Bi Whleteiiiin is sine cdieviacs seers 2 12 0 
Class T. 

ee CN Me, ona nckennvekapneoute 1 44 44 

Wawenock, Coombs & Seymour............... 1 46 19 
Handicap Class. 

Pikes, Fearele Taree oe cdc vcdve ctcccccccsvecds 1 40 52 7 19 45 
Owaissa, Walter Kelly..........cccscecsscceess 1 49 21 120 0 
Eclipse, Jones & Crocker........cscccccccceres 1 43 03 1 21 16 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins 1 48 56 1 22 14 
Ida J., C. C. Collins............ 1 47 49 1% 13 
Marvel, Reed & Lincoin..... --1 58 13 1 31 49 
Harriet, C. C.. Durgin........:.scccerccescccese 2 00 25 1 34 10 
EG OEE PENI chess cc atsghnccesgudeansokes 1 59 08 1 36 39 
SD su Webc che cabiush iiscnbdectiedie sccweupeawated 2 04 41 1 37 39 
Wot Wied, BC. CRaet. .... ccvdscsoceppacpeeie 2 13 18 1 38 01 
Belcher Circle, W. A. Cross............ceceeeees 212” 1 41 20 

wirl, G. H. Dean......... 212 4 1 47 15 
Lulu S., Bush & Sanford.. 2 14 57 1 50 09 
Winona, D. T. Pinkham... 2 14 37 1 52 


Asnisquam Y. C. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
Saturday, July 19. 


Tue second club-race of the Annisquam Y. C. was sailed 
in Ipswich Bay on Saturday, July 19, in a light N.E. 
breeze. Three classes sailed and the dory class was the 
only one to fill. The summary: 


First class. 


Cotalathl, Icha Whtiesiiee:s....002.55.0)- och clic 227 00 
Third Class. 
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Tarratine Y. C. 


ISLESBORO, ME, 
Saturday, July 19. 


Tue first race of the series of four to be held for a cup 
offered by Dr. Derby for the 21-footers, was held on Sat- 
urday, July 19, at 2:45 P. M. The first race of a like 
series for the 25-footers was started at 2:40 P. M., the 
prize being offered by William E. Scull, of Philadelphia. 

The overcast sky and light airs of the morning gave 
litele promise of a breeze in the afternoon and of any 
possibilities of a race. A large triangular course was 
laid out, to be sailed over once, the first leg bearing S.W. 
from the starting line, and being three miles distant, it 
being expected that whatever wind there was would come 
from the south’ard. Mr. Steele’s steamer Laurita, which 
acted as judges’ boat, took up her position on the line at 
2:30 sharp, and found a brisk breeze blowing in from 
the S.W. that gave indications of holding for the after- 
noon. She fired the preliminary gun for the 25-footers at 
2:35, and the final gun at 2:40. Chewink and Flirt were 
the only starters, and, after some pretty maneuvering 
crossed the line in the order named, Chewink having a 
good lead. They both went over on the port tack, and 
held along together for some time. Flirt seemed to like 
the conditions better, and began to slowly pick up on 
Chewink, weathering her and footing a slight bit faster. 
It was a pretty race, with little to choose, both boats 
appeared to be sailing on about even terms. When they 
flung over on the starboard tack Flirt established a lead 
and began to steadily increase it, until she rounded the 
windward mark at 3:11:00, Chewing following at 3:11:15. 
Both boats set their spinnakers to port and began one of 
the prettiest runs seen here for some time. Flirt held her 
lead until she unfortunately carried away some of her 
spinnaker gear and dropped part of the sail overboard. 
This brought her up into the wind and allowed Chewink 
to pass her. Flirt soon recovered her sail, got it set 
again and started off after Chewink. Again she had 
trouble with the sail, and it was this that cost her the race. 
Chewink had stolen a considerable lead and managed to 
get comfortably clear of Flirt’s blanketing. She rounded 
the second mark ahead. 

The next leg was a close reach home, a matter of only 
two miles, and was not long enough to allow Flirt to 
regain her lead. Chewink got her winning gun at 3:49:30 
and Flirt crossed at 3:50:55. 


Start, 2:40. Finish. Elapsed. 
ee A rrr oe 1 © 30 
CH Oh, RD ND kids vents sn vnd not sonoccouned 3 50 55 1 10 55 


The raceabouts took their preliminary gun from the 
25's start, and began scrapping for the choice of posi- 
tion on the windward end of the line. Opitsah made 
a beautiful start, crossing with the gun on the port 
tack, and was closely followed by Raider, who crossed 
her wake on the starboard tack, and headed in under the 
islands. Daydream, next over, followed Opitsah out into 
the bay in hopes of getting the benefit of the strong ebb 
tide. Persimmon kept close to Daydream, and Peterkin 
and Pirate, after holding on for a short time, flung 
about on to the starboard tack and followed Raider. Peter- 
kin and Pirate had a short luffing match, which Peterkin 
got the best of and established a lead. Raider swung 
over to port tack and was forced by Peterkin, but after 
a few minutes’ sailing had to ask for room on account of 
the rocks. Peterkin and Raider tacked almost together, 
and both crossed Pirate’s bows. 

The rest of the fleet was by this time standing in under 
the islands, having been greatly aided by the strong ebb 
tide out in the bay. All of them crossed the bows of 
Peterkin, Raider and Pirate and Soon came about on the 
port tack, Persimmon had gotten a big lead and showed 
an immense liking for the conditions of light breeze and 
fairly choppy water. Daydream showed her usual wind- 
ward abilities, but it was not blowing hard enough for 
her; she appeared a bit logy in comparison to her per- 
formances in a breeze of wind. Opitsah was doing very 
well, but could not prevent Peterkin from working out a 
lead on her. Raider was sailing wretchedly, not pointing 
within a point and a half of any of the other boats and 
moving in a perfectly lifeless sort of way. Pirate worked 
to windward of her and passed her with ease. 

All the boats were near the windward mark, but there 
were no evidences of an exciting rounding. The fleet was 
pretty well strung out, Persimmon having a_comfortable 
lead. She rounded at 3:20:00, followed by Daydream at 
3:20:30, Peterkin at 3:21:08, Opitsah at 3:21:25, Pirate at 
3:23:25 and Raider a poor last at 3:23:35. 

All spinnakers were set to port, although they would 
have done better if set to starboard. : 

Opitsah luffed out to windward of Peterkin, blanketed 
her and passed her. She then began to gain a lot on 
Daydream, but not enough to pass her. Daydream 
blanketed Persimmon and shot ahead only to be again 
passed by Persimmon, who cleverly gybed and set_the 
spinnaker to starboard. By doing this she blanketed Day- 
dream and carried her sail on the side where it was doing 
by far the most work. Daydream attempted a gybe, but 
swung her boo mover on her spinnaker and carried its 
gear entirely away. This lost Daydream the race, for 
Persimmon shot ahead into a comfortable lead, which she 
maintained till the finish. The fleet rounded the second 
mark in the following order: Persimmon, Daydream, 
Opitsah, Peterkin, Pirate and Raider. ; 

The reach home was pretty, all the boats except Raider 
and: Pirate being well bunched. Opitsah gained con- 
siderably, but not enough to pass Daydream. Persimmon 
crossed the line in the pride of place at 3:57:15. The sum- 
mary of times follows: 





Start, 2:45. Finish. Elapsed. 
Persimmon, E Dodge.» ...+-+++++ +. 00g sine a a 3 57 15 112 15 
Daydream, J. W. Minturn....:....+: -.-3 57 47 12 4 
Opitsah, R. H. Damiels............. .. «3 58 28 1 13 28 
Peterkin, Y. E. Kissell..........5.5.5 ..-4 00 40 115 40 
Pirate, P. Metcalf............-s000e: .-4 083 07 118 07 
Raider, R.* Detby......c. ccc cic ee cle eeeeeeveceee 4 06 36 1 21 36 


Pers':mmon won 11 points for the series ;*Daydream, 8; 
Opitsah, 5; Peterkin, 3; Pirate, 2, and Raider, 1. 

Persimmon had a new set of Ratsey sails that worked 
beautifully and seemed to set better than any others in the 
fleet. Peterkin has her mast cut. down and_.a_ wider 
headed mainsail put on. She did very well, considering 
it was the first time she had used her new sails. _~ 

x Ricnarp Drgey, 








WEETA MOE, 


Designed by Gardner & Cox, 


Inter-Club Racing. 


_ THe Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., which has been par- 
ticularly active in years past in bringing about inter- 
club racing, has now succeeded in making an arrangement 
with the Beverly Y. C., of Monument Beach, Mass., by 
which a series of races will be held for the next three 
seasons. The boats representing the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C. will be towed to Newport by Com. A. Cur- 
tiss James’ flagship, Aloha. The Aloha will leave Oyster 


ney <0 Aug. 2 and the races will be held on Aug. 4, 5 
and 6. 


The date of the series for 1902 has been arranged so as 
to correspond as nearly as possible to the date of the 
arrival of the New York Y. C. at Newport, so that those 
who are taking part in the races may also participate in 
the cruise to Marblehead. 

The terms of the agreement, signed by Johnston de 
Forest, chairman of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Race 
Committee, and R. W. Emmons, 2d, chairman of the 
Beverly Regatta Committee, is as follows: 


Agreement covering the match races between the 2lft. race- 
abouts of the Beverly Y. C. of Massachusetts and the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y, C. of New York: 


ARTICLE I, 


The match shall be between yachts of the 21ft. raceabout class of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. and the 21ft. restricted class of 
the Beverly Y. C. Any yacht shall be eligible to compete which 
conforms to the rules of either club governing these classes now 
in force, or as such rules may hereafter be changed by the con- 
sent of the two clubs, and which is the bonafide property of a 
member or members in good standing in the club which it repre- 
sents. 


ARTICLE II. 


The match shall consist of an annual series of races to be sailed 
each year for three successive years, or until one club has won 
two of the annual series. Each annual series shall consist of three 
races, and the match shall be awarded to the club whose representa- 
tive yachts win two of the annual series. 


E ARTICLE III. 


The system of enpring: shall be that now in use by the Beverly 
» he scores by that system of the respective representative 
yachts of each club in any race shall be added together and the 
trace awarded to the club making the highest total score in that 
race, 


ARTICLE IV, 


Each club shall be represented by three yachts in each race, ex- 
cept in the contingency provided for in this article. Should one or 
more yachts of either club be disabled before the starting of any 
Tace, a corres! ing number of yachts shall be withdrawn by the 
other club; the yacht or yachts to be so withdrawn to be selected 
by the club withdrawing. At least ten days before the day set for 
the first race in each year, each club shall give in writing to the 
other the names of the yachts which it enters, the names of their 
owners, and a certificate by the official measurer of the club 
showing that thé yachts conform to the rules as required by 
Article I. of this agreement. 


ARTICLE V. 


Should any ties result in any of the annual series, they shall 
Ge qulbed odften maiiien. 90 be eptiiad bey the eomieince: ia 


Owned by Henry F. Lippett. 


Photo by James Burton, New York, 


ARTICLE VI. 

The courses for the races shall be not less than eight and not 
over twelve miles in length, and for the first and third races in 
each year shall be to leeward or windward and return, and for 
the second race triangular. The start shall be “one gun,” and 
shall be made between 1 and 4 o’clock P. M. each race day. 


ARTICLE VII. 

Each yacht shall be steered by a member of the club which it 
represents, and, except as herein modified, the racing rules of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y, C, shall govern all races heid pursuant 
to this agreement. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Protests must be filed with the committee within twelve hours of 
the starting of the races. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The certificate required by paragraph 4 of Rule IX. of the 
Racing Rules may be filed with the committee at the close of the 
series if required, but the committee may dispense with all or any 
of the same in their discretion, 


ARTICLE X. 

No yacht shall be hauled out or laid on shore within the six 
days preceding the first race, or during the races of any series, 
except in case of accident for necessary repairs. 

ARTICLE XI. 

A committee to consist of one member from each club, and one 
other to be chosen = these two, shall have complete charge of 
the races, and their decision on the interpretation of this agree- 
ment and on all protests shall be final. 

ARTICLE XII. 


Each club shall subscribe $100 to be used for the purchase of a 
cup, to be held for a year by the club winning an annual series 


and - become the permanent property of the club winning the 
match. 


ARTICLE XIIL. 


Each club shall bear one-half the expense of conductine the 
races in 1902, and in succeeding years the club in whose- waters the 
annual series is sailed shall bear the whole expense. 


ARTICLE XIV, 


_ The series of 1902 shall be held at Newport, R. I., on Aug, 4, 
5 and 6. In succeeding years the races shall be held in the home 
waters of the club which won the previous series, the dates to be 
mutually agreed upon. 


South Boston Y. C. 
OFF CITY POINT. 


Saturday, July 109. 


THe regular race for sailing tenders of the South Bos- 
ton Y. C. was sailed off City Point on Saturday, July 109, 
in a very light air. The summary: 





The day was scheduled for Ladies’ Day, and it was in- 
tended to cruise down the bay in the larger yachts, but on 
account of the lack of wind this had to Be abandoned. A 
hop was held in the club house in the evening. : 








Jury 26, 1902.) 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM... 


NEOLA, 
Designed by Gardner & Cox. Owned by George M. Pynchon. Photo by James Burton, New York. 


Comments on Proposed Restrictions of the 
Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your interesting summary of the report of the Rule 
Committee to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, 
on page 515 of your impression of June 28, shows that 
the main matter for discussion was the question whether a 
rating rule should be employed, or not—in the latter case 
the classes being subject to various restrictions. 

Mr. Stephens, of New York, appears to have been the 
only expert who voted for a rating rule, all the others 
being in favor of restrictions, thinking that a better class 
of yacht would thereby be developed than under a rating 
rule. 

The words “better class of yacht” no doubt means a 
better average yacht, and there can be little doubt that 


restrictions if settled with only a freer amount of com-° 


mon sense, are bound to produce a better average yacht 
than a rating rule. If, therefore, a good average and a 
strongly marked cousinship be the ideal, if all the yachts 
built for racing on the Great Lakes are to be very similar 
in speed and other capabilities, the restricted classes 
adopted will no doubt be the best means possible for pro- 
ducing same. k ae 

In my mind, however, the ideal of yacht racing is dis; 
covery, and this can only be attained by some very simple 
and untrammeled rating rule, such, for instance, as_the 
Seawanhaka rule of 1882, and a multitude of yachts differ- 
ing considerably. 

The result of the racing then shows how speed can 
best be obtained under that rating rule, and important 
facts relative to speed soon become known. Racing under 
the length and sail area rules for about twenty years has 
- certainly taught us a great deal in naval yacht architec- 
ture. Would we have made the same advance if in 1882 
restrictions had been used instead of a rating rule? The 
answer is probably self-evident. If then we adopt re- 
stricted classes now the reason must be: 

I. That we do not believe in the advantage of any 
further development—although the same be unknown to 
us, and may be of more startling importance than any- 
thing yet discovered; or s ; 

Il. That we prefer one-design class racing to the 


worries and expense of the other. 
THALASSA. 


Beverly Y. C. 


WING'S NECK, BUZZARD’S BAY. 
Saturday, July 109. 
Tue club race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off 
Wing’s Neck, Buzzard’s Bay, on Saturday, July 19, in an 
extremely light easterly breeze. It was so light that it 


‘ 





would be more properly termed a drifting match. Un- 
der the conditions it was no test of the boats. Arabian 
won in the 30-footers, Sylvia in the 21-footers, Vim in 
the fourth class cats and Krieker in the 15-footers. In 
the 21-footers only Sylvia and Barnacle rounded buoy 8, 
and so their times are given first in the summary. There 
was a misunderstanding in this class as to the course to 
be sailed, and this will be fixed up by the judges later. 
The summary: 
Buzzard’s Bay 20-footers. 





Elapsed. 
Arabian, Robert Wimnsor...........sssceecceeeeeeseceneeerees 3 30 41 
Praxilla, John Parkinson .........+-+++++«+: 3 35 52 
Pentiae, J Me ns: Seccestecs eee cvene’ : 36 3 
Young Miss, D, L. Whittemore........... 36 40 
Zirgara, E. M. Farnsworth............-+++ 3 38 59 
Gamecock, Louis Bacon..........+.++++++++ 40 32 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons, Jr........-..-+ 42 31 
Notos, W. O. & C. H. Taylor, Jr 3 44 38 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock ...........+eeeeeeeeee 3 47 13 
Quakeress, W. F. Harrison..........-seeseeeseceecereeeeeeeet 3 50 42 


21-footers. fea 
Sylvia, D, S. Warren........ccsccceceeccceeececeeeeeeneees 3 57 33 
Barnacle, W. E. C. Eustis..........+.+++++- 








Terrapin, L. S. Dabney..........-ccceeeeepecceeceeseererseeD & 33. 05 
Wyona, Howard Miller.........-..-+++e00+- 44 05 
Edith, Clark King.......cccccccccccccccvcccccseccccsscocsers 4 09 20 
Arethusa, C. M. Baker........-.:scceccecesccccccccecsecses Withdrew. 
Fourth Class Cats. . 
Krieker, W. S. Jameson,.......+.esereeeeeeeneeseereecere red Of 
Allison, Steward McLeod 3 12 1 
Hod,. H.. BB, THONGS. ccc cvcccccccscccccdccccccerseccosccesees 3 16 21 
15-footers. 
Vim, F. Sargent........+-++-+++- 


Go Bye, H. Stockton.. 
Spider, H. B. Stone 
Eaglet, R. Bacon.... 
Ranzo, M. Richardson..........-- se 


Eastern Y. C. Open Race. 


Tue Regatta Committee of the Eastern Y. C. has an- 
nounced that the annual open racé will be sailed off 
Marblehead on Monday, Aug. 11, and that it will be open 
to yachts of the Eastern and New York yacht clubs. The 
New York Y. C. fleet will be in Marblehead on that day. 
The start will be made at 11. The following classes 
will be provided: 





SCHOONERS. 

First Class—All over 75ft. waterline. 
Second Class—53ft. and not over 75ft. 
Third Class—3oft. and not over 53it. 

HANDICAP SCHOONERS. 
Class A—AIll over 53ft. waterline. 
Class B—3oft. and not over 53ft. 

SLOOPS. 

First Class—All over 71ft. waterline. 
Second Class—6rft. and not over 7rft. 
Third Class—53ft. and not over 6rft. 
Fourth Class—46ft. and not over 53ft. ° 





Fifth Class—4oft. and not over 46ft. 
Sixth Class—35ft. and not over goft. 
Seventh Class—2oft. and not over 3sft. 


HANDICAP SLOOPS. 
Class A—AIl over 4oft. 
Class B—2oft. and not over 4oft. 


In each class there will be a first prize. If four of more 
yachts start in a class there will be a second prize, and if 
seven or mofe start a third prize will be given. Special 
prizes will be given to the Buzzard’s Bay 30-footer mak- 
ing the fastest time in the seventh class sloops. In the 
racing classes the prizes will be silver and in the cruising 
classes they will be pewter. 

The Puritan cup for the year will be awarded to the 
Eastern Y. C. yacht making the fastest time over the 
courses sailed by the larger yachts. 

Entries in the racing classes must be received by the 
Regatta Committee in writing by 8 on the morning of the 
race. For the handicap classes entries must be received 
by 8 of the evening before the race. 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 109. 

Tue Seawanhaka knockabouts sailed the fourth series 
race for the Centre Island cup on Saturday, July 19. The 
wind was strong from the N.E., and the boats sailed over 
the inside course. The boats that finished first and sec- 
ond—Wyntje and Lucille—were protested for fouling one 
of the marks. The summary, start 3:20: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Wyntje, Colgate Hoyt, Jr............cesceeees-5 49 46 2 29 46 
Lucille, H PM intvccdiecvercccsved >...5 50 43 2 30 43 
Marcia, Johnston De Forest.............+ee0000-5 Dl 21 2 31 21 
eure, Gs -/\Gn GONE. Bs vcbeccdccccctccecucosus 2 33 21 
Nakodo, J. G. Sherman........... BI 2 33 30 
Heron, F. R. Coudert, Jr 5 5 2 34 24 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart 3 44° 45 











YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


On Tuesday afternoon, July 15, Mr. George M. 
Pynchon’s new cutter, Neola, was dismasted in a vicious 
squall when off the Norwalk Islands on Long Island 
Sound. The yacht was returning from the New York 
Y. C. races at Newport to the owner’s home at Belle 
Haven, Conn. The squall had been making for some 
time, and the canvas on the boat had been reduced to 
mainsail and jib. When the storm broke about 3 o’clock it 
was more severe than was expected, and after standing 
the strain for a short time, the mast finally gave way and 
the spars and gear fell off to leeward an don deck. Mr. 
Pynchon was accompanied by his wife and niece and Mr. 
Fred M. Hoyt, owner of the cutter Isolde. The ladies 
were below when the accident happened, and no one on 
deck was injured. After the wreckage was cleared away 
the yacht as towed into Greenwich, and was afterward 
taken to Shooter’s Island, where a new mast was fitted. 
The squall was one of the worst ever experienced on the 
Sound, and for a time the wind reached a velocity of 
nearly sixty miles an hour, 


Ree 


The following sales have been made through Manning’s 
Yacht Agency: The steam yacht Aria for Mr. John B. 
Rhoads, of New Bedford, Mass., to Mr. Edward H. 
Blake, of Bangor, Me.; the steam yacht Whisper for the 
estate of the late Thomas Manning to Mr. W. H. Burgess, 
of Oyster Bay, L. I. This agency has chartered the steam 
yacht Speranza to Mr. Charles H. Mellon, of Morris- 
town, N. J., for Mr. Ogden D, Wilkinson, of Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Ree 


Mr. T. Jenkins Hains has purchased through the agency 
of Mr. A. J. McIntosh the 3oft. L.W.L. Burgess cutter 


Saracen. 
Ree 

The Herreshoff Mfg. Co. has built for Mr. Harold 
Vanderbilt a cruising sloop to take the place of the 25ft. 
waterline knockabout Alyce that he had last season. The 
boat is 34ft. on the waterline and has a pole mast rig. 
She has liberal freeboard and under a cabin house has 
a large amount of accommodation. The Vanderbilt boat:is 
quite like Azor, a sloop turned out this spring by the 
Herreshoffs for Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes. Azor is 34ft. on 
the waterline, and 4oft. over all. She is a combination 
keel and centerboard boat. These boats are arranged on 
deck and below very much the same as the Beverly Y. C. 
one-design 30-footers. 


Mr. Percy Chubb’s yawl Vigilant will not be seen in the 
racing this summer, as her owner is to make an extended 
cruisé in the yacht as far as Labrador. This is rather 
unfortunate for Ailsa, as she is now without a competitor. 


Rue 


The English schooner Elmina, owned by Mr. W. Ex- 
shaw, of Portsmouth, England, now on an American 
cruise, anchored off Bay Ridge on Friday, July 18. Elmina 
was designed and built by Messrs. Camper & Nicholson, at 
Gosport, in 1874. She is 128ft. over all, 25ft. breadth and 


13ft. deep. he 


Mr. Charles F. Herreshoff, who was for some time head 
draughtsman at the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. L, 
and who has recently been associated with Prof. Byles, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, has gone into partnership with Mr. 
T. D. Wells, and has.opened an office at 11 Broadway, 
New York city. In addition to their professional work as 
naval architects and engineers, they will also do a yacht 
brokerage business. 

Run 


The American yacht Uncle Sam, designed by Crownin- 
shield, and which won the Kaiser’s prize in the Kiel -re- 
gattas, has been bought by the Kaiser himself from Mr. 
F. R. Riggs, of New York city. 

RRR 


Mr. Francis W. J. Hurst, one of the most prominent 
and oldest members of the New York Y. C.; died at 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., on July 22, He was 62 years old, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. . 
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Grapshooting. 
Fixtures. ; 


July 23-25.—Bay Ridge A. A. Co., Md.—J.. R. Malone’s ei hth 
annual pone eo Ss $200 addiki money; two ys 
targets, ene da nve birds. 4 aS 

July 24. Pottstown, Pa.—Opening shoot of the Shuler Gun Club 
on its new grounds; open to all, - 

July 24-25.—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Third tournament of the Michi- 
an State Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Ann Arbor 
yun Club. Wm, Corson, Sec’y. 

uly 25.—Salem, O.—Salem Gun Club’s tournament. 

ju 25-26.—East Alton, Ill—Wann Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 


ment, 

July 28-30.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Company's tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Atlanta Gun Club. : s 

July 29-81—Newton, Ia.—Southeastern lowa Shooting Associa- 
tion’s third annual amateur tournament. 7 : 

July 28Aug, 2.—Atianta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 1-2.—Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Target tournament of the 
Suetides Springs Gun Club. W, E,. Templeton, Pres. t 

Aug. 2.—East Orange, N. J.—E. C. Medal contest for champion- 
ship of New Jersey, between Neaf Apgar, holder, and Dr. W. L. 
Gardiner, challenger. : s : 

Aug. 2.—East Orange, N. J.—Dr. W. L. Gardiner’s target shoot 
and succotash party, given to the Wanderers. 

Aug. 4-5.—Moberly, Mo.—Inanimate target tournament for ama- 


teurs. , ; 
Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament given by Col, J. T. 
Arthony and Maj. E, P. McKissick. ; 

Aug. 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
ment, ‘ 

Aug. 6-7.—Litchfield, Ill.—Amateur tournament of the Litchfield 
Pioneer Gun Club. is 5 

Aug. 6-7.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. 
Railey, Sec’y. : 

Aug. 7.—Leamington, Can.—Annual tournament of the Leaming- 
ton Gun Club. 

Aug. 12-13.—Olean, N. Y.—Two days’ tournament of the Olean 
Gun Club; $30 added; open to all. B. D. Nobles, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12-13.—Bowling Green, O.—Merchandise tournament of the 
Bowling Green Gun Ciub, for Wood county shooters. : 

Aug. 12-13.—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, onder the auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. eo 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-15.—Greenville, Pa.—Alexander’s annual target tourna- 


tourna- 
Chas. 


nent. 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament. 

Aug. 14-15.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. CC. W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Avg. 20-21.—Kane, Pa.—Kane Sportsmen’s Club’s amateur target 
tournament. a 

Aug. 20-21.—Ossining, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club; first day handicap (100 targets, 14 to 2lyds. rise, open to 
all) and R. I, clam bake; second day, regular programme. 

Aug. 26-29.—Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur shooting tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C. Hinshaw. 

Aug. 27-28.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun_Club’s sixth annuai mid- 
summer tournament, at Bass Lake. Frank Dunbar, Sec’y. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G. 
Miller, Sec’y 

Aug. 27-28.—Ruffsdale, Pa.—Ruffsdale Rod and Gun Club’s first 
annual two-day target tournament. Added money, $30. Rose 
system. Lioyd H. Ruff, Sec’y. 

Aug. 29.—Pleasant Hill fio.—Sixth annual merchandise and 
sweepstake tourney. T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 

Sept. 1.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Amateur tournament of the Battle 
Creek Gun Club. M. E. Hensler, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Tiffin, O.—Second annual tournament of the Tif- 
fin Gun Club; $75 added. L. D. Arndt, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4.—Nappanec, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-5.—Richmond, Ind.—Handicap tournament of the Rich- 
mond, Ind., and College Corner, New Paris and Oxford, O., gun 
clubs, . 

Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
tournament at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A, N. Aitken, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 45.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Open tournament of the Con- 
solidated Sportsman’s Association. Eber Rice, Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-11.—Du Bois, Pa.—Three days’ target tournament of the 
Du Bois Rod and Gun Club; added money, $200. L. S. Munch, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world; $1,000 added. John Parker, Mgr. 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation. Targets and live birds. Paul Franke, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16-17.—Nebraska City, Neb.—Tournament at Nebraska City. 

Sept. 16-18.—Williamsport, Pa.—Tournament of the West Branch 
Rod and Gun Club. 

Sept. 16-19.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual tournament. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McComber, Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2—Union City, Ind.—Parent Grove Gun Club’s fall tourna- 
ment. QO: E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

Oct. $6,—Allegheny Pa.—Two-day target tournament of the 
Northside Gun Club; $100 added money. ’. Morrow, Sec’y. 

Oct. 78.—Greenville, O.—Hindicap tournament of the Green- 
ville Gun Club. H. A. McCaughey, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springfield Gun Club’s tournament. 
B. F. Downs, cage. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, I'.—Garfield Gun _Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds, West Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
i Se oe Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 


shvoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. Chris. Gottlieb, of Kansas City, Mo., writes us as follows: 
“The Excelsior Springs Gun Club will give a target tournament 
on Aug. 1 and 2. Traps will be open for —- on July 31. 
There will be ten 15-target events each day. argets 1 cent each. 
Moneys to be divided Rose system. This is their first tourna- 
ment venture, and they will endeavor to give qverybedy a good 
time. The waters of the famous Siloam, Sulpho Saline, and 
Regent Springs are world renown. ~The Wabash have seven 
trains daily from Kansas City to the springs; time, one hour and 

fteen minutes; round trip, hh. The following well-known gentle- 
men will handicap you from 16 to ds.: Louis Erhardt, Atchi- 
son, Kans.; F. B, Cunningham, St. Joseph, Mo.; Frank Hodges, 
Olathe, Kans.; Harry Davis, Richmond, Mo.; Thos. Hearn, 
Kansas City, Mo. Ship your gun and _ shells to W. E. Temple- 
ton, president Excelsior springs Gun Club. The Snapps tavern 
and Hotel Maple will be shooters’ headquarters.” 


. W. L. Gardiner made glad the hearts of the Wanderers, of 
which dignified body he is an, illustrious member, by informing 
them at Freehold last week that he contemplated inviting them 
to a target and succotash carnival at his home in the Oranges, in 
the blic of New Jersey, on Aug. 2. The Indian compote, 
the succotash, will be reinforced by other dishes and wholesome 
beverages, with an eye to quick fermentation and vivacious 
enjoymeni. 





Dr 





The Interstate Association, through its able manager, Mr. 


Elmer E. Shaner, announces its programme for the 

tournament given by it for the Brunswick (Me.) Gun ib, Aug. 
13 and 14. ich day has a | programme, namely, ten events 
at 20 targets each, $2 entrance, alternately at known and wn 
angles. Lunch and Shells can be obtained on the grounds. Two 
sets of traps will be used. T 2 cents. Rose system, 
ratios 5, 3, 2 and 1, will govern. i will_ commence at 
9 o'clock. Guns and ammunition forwarded to G, B. Webber, 
Brunswick, will be delivered on the shooting unds free of 
charge. The Brunswick Gun Club will give $15, and $5 to first, 


second and third high respectively, o to all who shoot the 
entire ze amme. The secretary, Mr. C. Whitmore will 
cheerfully furnish all pertinent information. 


Mr. C. F. Lambert, of Haverhill, Mass., under date of July 19, 
writes us as follows: “Here is a quiet tip for those shooters who 
contemplate attending the Interstate Association tournament at 
Haverhill, Mass., Aug. 27-28: Don’t limit your ammimition to the 
bare necessities of the. programme, but bring an extra supply. 
The wingless bird may fly from other traps than the two sets from 
which the regular programme will be pulled off. Each of the 
committee has provided himself with a dark lantern, and is using 
it these nights looking for those two things most interesting to 
those who shoot, and are alive to the fact that the aforesaid ‘things’ 
consist of cash and merchandise. It is among the probabilities 
that an extra day’s shooting may be added. If so, there will be 
an interstate, interclub and an individual handicap contest, with 
cash prizes for each.” ® . 


Mr. Ed. Banks, the secretary of the organization mentioned, has 
sent out the following notice: “The Wanderers will meet on Sat- 
urday afternoon next, the 26th inst., on the grounds of the South 
Side Gun Club, Newark, N, J, The P, R. Station at Emmett 
street, Newark, is five minutes’ walk from the grounds; or N 


ewark 
trolley (South Broad street line) two minutes’ walk 


getting off 


The Duck 'Farm{Shoot at Allentown.' 


Tue John F. Weiler Gun Club, of Allentown, Pa., held its mid- 
hoot at i ounds, near the D Farm, on Wednes- 


summer s its gr uch 

jg Bi ae fos ye RE fi the first day 
there was quite a attendance, but the hei in in the early 
mornin; the lith had _ its effect on the ber of shooters 


gath together on that day. 

From out of town, r i the trade, T.. W. Morfey 
and F. E. Butler, of the U. M. C. Co.; T. HL Keller and Neaf 
Apgar, of the Peters Cartridge Co.; Edward 2 of the Ameri- 
can E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Co.; Simon Glover, i tahoe 
York; D. S. D., of South Bethlehem; C. E. Mi Howard e 
and Sanford, of Philadelphia; Fen. Cooper, of M: y City, apd 
. N. Stroh, of Pittston, were among those who took part in the 
shooting. 


_The weather on the first day was all that could be desired, the 
air being cool and the sunshine quite enjoyable. On the second 
day things were different. It rained hard early in the day, and be 
tween 9 and 10 a thunderstorm of full growth took part in the 
proceedings. Before noon the sun came out, and the afternoon was 
close and muggy, myriads of black flies making things very un- 
pleasant for shooters and onlookers. As, too, both=traps worked 
exceedingly ill, the delays at the score, while the fliés were busy 
were trying to even the most earnest disciple oe in the bunch, 

On the first day Glover was high, losing but, 10 targets, while 

did the trick with thé same number of 
losses, Glover joing ‘or the two days, Glover was high with 22 
missed, C. F. Kramlich, the club’s hard-working secretary, well earn- 
ing second place by shooting consistently well under the most 
severe conditions. Mink took third place and Apgar fourth, 

All the purses were divided under the Rose system, Mr. Gurnard 
looking aiter the cashier’s office in a capable manner, assisted by 
Mr. Hausman, Scores of both days follow: 


 Fiest Day, July 16, 


on the second day Apgar 
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Party’ at his home, East Orange, N. di on Saturday afternoon, s Glas 7 * 10 8 19 15 15 20 15 14 20 14 15 20 
Aug. 2, on which date Dr. Gardiner will shoot a match with Mr. D S D.... *"9 81714 12 17 13 11 18 11 15 19 
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follows: “The Consolidated Sportsmen's Association of this city ne Senne 2 a ¥ ’ % = s i 8 ¥ 
will hold a grand shooting tournament on Sept. 4 and 5, open CF i : 10 20 11 10 17 12 13 
to everybody. There will be between $300 and added money. ake Se ae 1 st 
The club has one of the finest shooting grounds in the country, T H Keller 10 132 i8 |: — 
nicely located near the river, and no effort will be spared to make Weiler m oe 
it most qaporgble for all. For full information and particulars Bork ...... a ae 
address W. B. Jarvis, chairman executive committee, Grand Somers _ . a). 
Rapids, Mich. Gillette : or elas 
" MS so 5S sri Fak che \ine:oveussen es Veils Redes om 11 
After a two days’ visit in ‘New York, Mr, Frank Lawrence, on 
Monday pf this week, returned to Pennsylvania, which tanshosy Second Day, July 17. 
he is caring for in the interest of the Winchester Repeating Arms 4 
Co., of which he is a representative. He had been absent on Events: 12345678 9 win 
a six weeks’ trip, and reported gratifying success. Mr. Lawrence Targets: 15 15 20 15 10 20 20 10 15 15 15 25 
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the programme for 1:30 o'clock. Moneys divided by the per- fF Cooper 14 15 201410191910........ 
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your company to a supper at the grounds on Monday night, July 
21, at 10 o’clock.” » 


Interstate Park, L. I., the scene of some world-famous trap- 
shooting contests, is now aswirl with horse racing activities. On 
Aug. 2 there is an opening meet of the members of the National 
Trotting Association, four races on the programme, namely, a 
free-for-all trot and pace, a 2:35 trot and pace, and a 3-minute trot 
and a running race for a silver cup. Later in the season target 
trapshooting will have special attention. 


Mr. John S, Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, an- 
nounces an all-day shoot for July 30. He contemplates a pro- 
gramme of special interest to his select clientele. Competition 
commences at 10:30 sharp. As he always has something of prac- 
tical value as an object of competition, his shoot is of the kind to 
keep in mind and attend. 

7” 


In the 25-target handicap event of the Ossining, 
Club’s shoot of July 19, Mr. I, Hitchcock, at l4yds., 
W. Bissing, at l6yds., 
the shoot-off Mr. 
possible 15, 


N. Y., Gun 
] and Mr, H. 
is., tied on 23 for the Terwilliger prize. In 
litchcock won by a score of 12 to 10 out of a. 


¥ 


The contest for the E, C. cup, emblematic of the championship 
of New Jersey, between Messrs. Neaf_ Apgar, holder, and Mr. 
W. S. Burtis, challenger, took place at Freehold, N. J., on Satur- 
day of last week and was won by Mr. Apgar. The scores were 
46 to 38 » ° 


Mr. T. M. Craig, of Sherbrooke, Can., defeated Mr. N. G. Bray 
in a contest for the individual championship Provincial trophy, 
July 12, by a score ef 45 to 42. Each man shot at 5 targets, of 
which 20 were at known angles, 20 unknown angles, and 5 pairs. 


zz 


The Wanderers and the Freehold Gun Club had a nine-man team 
race on the poem of the latter on July 19, and the former won 
by a score of 187 to 184, each man shooting at targets. 


Mr. B. D. Nobles, secretary of the Olean,.N. Y., Gun Club, 
writes us that his club will hold a two days’ shoot Aug. 12 and 13. 
There will be $30 added money. Competition is open to all. 

ERNARD WATERS. 





A) Towson Gun Club. 


Towson, Md., July 19.—The scores made at the first shoot of 
a series of three, between members of the Maryland Country 
Club and the Towson Gun Club, were in favor of the latter, 221 
to 208. The conditions were 530 targets to each contestant. The 
scores: 

Towson Club—C. Tracy 42, Geo. Marley 48, Brady 42, B. C. Mar- 
ley 45, Geo. Tracy 44; total 221. " 

Maryland Country Club—J. Lassel 42, Richards 40, Hollander 
44, Street 43, P. Lassel 39; total 208. 

The next shoot will take place at the Maryland Country Club’s 
grounds. 








Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 
Dover, N. H., July 19.—The scores made ‘on the Dover 
men’s Association grounds to-day were as follows: — 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
F F Wentworth..... 84 @& - Chesley ...........<..14 9 
N C Wentworth..... 38 Meserve .... -*” “4 
St Evems.......-..++. 7 2 Tibbetts:.....00....5.10 _ 2 


Bifch Brook Gun Club. 


Lynn, Mass.—The Birch Brook Gun Club held its regular shoot 
on Saturday afternoon, July 19, and some good scores were made. 
Hilliard and his son Everett made 15, 10 and 7 each out of a total 
35 in practice shooting. The rivalry is getting a little at as 
several of the high men are not very far apart, but as the high 
ones maintain about the same average, the outcome may be pretty 
safely judged. : 

No. 1 was the mtdal; No. 2 the merchandise shoot. 


The handi- 
cap allowances in yards follow the names: 






Events: ee: ae we eae 

Targets: 30 50 10 15 16 165 WO Ww WO 
SIGRMREED, [ED gnc cadnnesccsrodoensoben le ee ke. ty 
Hilliard, 20 . 2774267 ~«8«214«16 10 ~«7 
Riley, 17..... Se ae 8 ER De be | en ee 
Rowe, 18.. na 2 FR 
Straw, 16..... om -@ 2h 2s. aes 
Dudley, 16 . ae we 2s tak nae las ad 
Everett, 19 ... 26 40 507s. 
Hastings, 17.......... 21 31 an wy eS 
DE TD wsanveaneighas 26 44 13 13 8 10 1 
BE EE scddodoasstuebusesen sé 19 34 Se: 46: 80. 7 en ee 
ME ONS. ch bcdekc sticasacdatadt 17 30 


‘Henry Roop, Secy. 


Pahquisque —Danbury. 


Danzvury, Conn., puly 21.—We append herewith the scores of 
match between the Pahquisque Rod and Gun Cvh and the Wee 
Danbury Gun Club. This gives the Pahquisque Club the second 
match in the series for the Tasch chalienge cup, wmning by tnree 

* shoots to one: 





Cup shoot. There was a high wind and poor light: 
SRO Ss bic dic ccowbsdetdbibesccetdsde Deen 1000111111111011111110010—18 
DORUEED : sp ees tsiovnsee Gate vevvinoypeasenall 12191311111101111111101) 1—23 
REGEN,  cduwhoe podsccnsse caducateposeewnl 1111011101001101111110111—19 
GROMOTY arc ccceccsccctccccenessesecaceoi 0101110111011010111010101—16 
Ottman 1000110100010000001001100— 8 
Olmstead 1010011100100100000111 160—11 
Brown ...... 0111011101111000110111100—16 
Snell ...... 1101000111011011000000010—11 
Wilkins ... 00011001110111090000010—10 
Van Scoy . 0011010101100010010001101—112 

West Danbury Gun Club—R.; Hall 18, Gardner 19, Ottman 8, 
Brown 16, Wilkins 10; total 71 


Pahquisque Club—Stevens 23, Gregory 16, Olmstead ‘1, Snell 11, 
Van Scoy 11; total 72. 


C. W. Stevens, Sec’y P. R. and G, C. 





Baltimore Shoot!ng Assoctation. 


Battimore, Md., July 19.—The third trophy shoo of Jul; was not 
strongly attended. The weather was hot. Capt. J. R. Malone 
made high score in the club race with 48 and 50, breaking his 
last 25 straight. H. E. Lupus was second with 47, W. 
Biddle third with 44. 

. Lupus now leads in Class A with 135 out of 150. In Class B 
. W. Chew is first with 123, In Class C, C. E. Peters has the 

with 117. The handicap committee has decided to use ft! 
average system for the next a. This is the system which 


ae such gen on y at the 
ub: ‘ 
Events: 123 45.6 # £Events: 123466 
Targets: 0101H SO Targets: 10 15 1015 H & 
Peters ...... --- Will 711 16 39 on oN wm 614... .. 1847 
Bide 88 6M Hart Bis bes 
| Biddle ......... OSE <onicnsbs vdi8 
Chew ..,....... 618 9151643 Roberts ........ 7 7....14% | 








Jury 26, 1900.8 5 
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Emerald Gun Club. 


The postponed May shoot of the Emerald Gun Club was held 
to-da) Praly 15, on Swnith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Ww. Hassinger is a new member. The birds were a fair lot. The 
handicaps are distance and points: ‘aia 
W Corbet, 25, 5....0111°01022— 6 A Hawes, 28........1121 

Moore, 28, 6%...101110102I— 7 H Koegle, 30, 7...-2202122202— 8 

Regan, 6.....1111222022— 9 Fischer, 28, 6....1122121000— 7 
Dr O'Connell, 32, 7..1212222202— 9 Hudson, 28, 7,.1112111210— 9 
F Kall, 28..........0111222001— 7 T Short, 28, 7......1220211222— 9 
W_ Catton, 7...0212111201— 8 F Hansman, 25, 6..6:111*1112— 8 

Henry, 28, ...--1120110021— 7 W Hassinger, 30, 7.1122112121—10 
May, 28, 6.......110221200*— 6 


Five birds: Koegle 4, Dr, O’Connell 5, Hansman 5, Dr, Hud- 


son 4, R. May 3. 
Freehold Gun Club. 


Freehold, N. J., July 19.—The Freehold Gun Club held quite a 
successful shoot to-day, the event being marked by a strong at- 
tendance of “the Wanderers,” some ten in number, most of whom 
shot through the entire programme. The weather was clear and 
warm and calm, The light in the midday hours was rather high, 
but in the late afternoon it was softer, and favorable for good 
scores, There were ten events on_the programme, of which two 
were special contests, namely, the Championship of New Jersey, of 
which the E. C. cup is the emblem, between Messrs. Neaf Apgar 
and W. S. Burtis, and a nine-man team match between teams of 
the Wanderers and the Freehold Gun Club. : 

The erie; situated at the edge of the town, are level, beauti- 
ful and, as to background, favorable for good work. The club 
contemplates building a new club house in the near future, on a 
plan in keeping with its greater scope and greater needs. 

i visiting shooters were most courteously treated. The sweep- 
stakes: , 























Events: SS 2 ye wae 
Targets: 15 15 10 10 2 8 15 15 
WOM 5 stds hektwaxiqacdeitecect exci 122 13 0 8 @ 2B 13 10 
BEE, cartinitedsisas tnx cacuncans saneas 44 8 9 20 29 12 14 
GOWEE os decdccdais Gnckebeccvesvaccecess BUT 8 DW icc ce ve 
D SD. ‘ - 6.3B-% 82 2 3 
Morfey 1 12 6 7 16 2 14 10 
Gardiner 3 8 9 18 23 M4 12 
Skelly .. 12 13 9 10 1 2 13 4 
Waters . oe SC Bus cas ee 
Dudley 1313 8 «9 WT 2 14 12 
Butler BH stew wd 8 
W Dans 10 1445 6 6 2 13 13 
Burtis . IR” FT BD DD we ce os 
Muldoon, 1 li 14 » a * 14 12 
2 6 9 16 3B 13 12 
a ©. &B 
is be kvae, aa ae ae 
Walling, os 4c OD cc ce 
Matthews, 2... oo ce OD se 
S B Walling, 5 oe Te <&., 00 
Hance, 0 .... ae oe. a om. ‘es 
Campbell, 2 oo! og Se mp. me 


Ferriday re Ue RINE ne ae ce 90 Dee 


No. 6 was the Freehold Gun Club handicap, the allowances 
iollowing, after the names of the contestants. he winners were: 
First, W. Walling; second, J. T. Laird; third, J. Matthews; 
fourth, Van Derveer. 


The E. C. Cup Contest. 


The New Jersey State championship contest, between Messrs. 
W. S. Burtis and Neaf Apgar, was the main event. It proved, 
however, to be an easy victory for the latter by a score of 46 to 38. 
The first 15 targets practically decided the contest, and at the end 
of the first 25, Mr. Apgar had scored 24, with 4 to the good, so 
that with such a lead there was no hope for his opponent. 

Mr. Burtis’ gun was Poet his cheek severely, which may 
account for the falling off in his form. The scores: 

NW Ape. .csd. 4009100919.10911101111011911001119119191111111111001—46 
W S Burtis...... 111.11101101001011111111111011011111011101001111011—38 


The Wanderers—Freehold Team Race. 


The nine-man team race proved to be quite close, the victors hav- 
ing but a narrow margin of superiority—that is, 3 targets, 187 to 
184, out of a possible 225, or a little better than an average of 83 
per cent. The scores: 


The Wanderers’ Team. 
Damen ke dees ckvev tees teses cceuet eee oA0090099910911991111111111—24 









Apgar . « «-1140111111111001101111111—22 
Glover .. «+» ©2000019991111111111111111—24 
Morfey +» + 1110111111111001111100101—19 
Gardiner . «+ -1111011111011101110110110—19 
DOU Gide obcndcud cenddesesieoes «+ -1111100111111111110010111—21 
WOREED on equdionccescdvegsccnncesetesins 1119110111111101111101111—22 
Dudley 1110111111111101111111111—23 
DUBE. cab 0 desde secdswssisses Os cewesed 0010000110111110111100101—14~ 3 | 
Freehold Gun Club Team. 
Hance . « -1110110101101111111100011—18 
Burtis .... . -0111110101011110101111110—18 
Danser .. 119.1111111011111110011101—21 


Ellie ccviviece 
Van Derveer 
Matthews . 
Muldoon . 
Daudt ... 


« -1900009019111111111111111—25, 
TOUR, avec stat resins <tecencts ° 


eoveese 110110101110111101110111—19—184 


North River Gun Club. 
Bageeeter, J., July 19.—The sweepstake events of the North 





River Gun Club’s shoot are appended: 
Events: ~ a oe 2 ee 
Targets: 1 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2% 
HickOlE. .ce 00 cncusiongscvcesscces £5. sh. & B: 9 b..8 3B 
PE, totals unto aatee kas at A el a a ee a a oe OF 
pemer st otcotss.tecatins eshte oa en er ee 2k ee 
IGNEO  ctesucé cc. cb loses duces ie eae: CA wes oe oe 
Allison .... a eS a oe ee ee ee ee 
Morrison Set ew es he oe ek. ey a 
— eee oe oe 6e) © os om cn) ag 60: 60 (66 
Weds vccuges ok nsenicae Or, Ot mie fade cols © 
Herrington ...... Geshe denned RS fe RN oe 
For members only, 25 targets, handicap, for brass cleaning rod: 
Ejickhoff ...... dpghtoankbeedeos «+ + »«4100011100111111000110011— 19 
Morrison . - -0100101111011101110101011—1: 







Richter ... 


20 
« « -2111111110001100111101111—19-+-3—22 
Merrill . 


- -0101010100110101000001101—11+-7—19 


Truax - -0011100100000100100111010—10+-3—13 
ATSOE 00 ccece cose pcnsecdes ccssccwe -1111001010001110100000010—11+4—17 
Jas. R. Merrixz, Sec’y. 


Suffern Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. ez July 20.—Ten members of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club, of Paterson, paid a visit to Suffern yesterday after- 
noon as the guests of the Suffern Gun Club. The latter had a 
delegation at the depot to meet us when we arrived. We were 
overdue in getting to Suffern, as our train was 45 minutes late 
on leaving Jersey City. We arrived at Suffern at about 3:15. We 
were escorted by the delegation to the prownte, about 300yds. from 
the di . and down a steep embankment formed by the Erie 
railr to the bottom of the Ramapo Valley, where are situated 
the grounds and club house. A large crowd was there to greet 
our coming, There was a squad shooting when we arrived, but 
they soon finished, and then followed a gos introduction all 
around and a welcome hand extended to the Paterson boys. The 
visitors included Capt. Money, Count Lenone, Capt. jobs Powers, 
former game Wm. Stalter, H .. Morgan 
Aaron Boty. ‘ ‘W. Hopper, Wm. Dutcher, eee McGuire an 


two other gentlemen. : 

While the boys weqe being made welcome the writer, Wm. 
Dutcher, made himself qeneely useful, and by the time the 
Paterson boys got ready, he had all their names down on a score 


pad and entrance money co! ithin ten minutes from the 
time we arrived at the grounds he the first squad banging away 
to the wonderment of the crowd. He kept them at it at so fast 
a clip that after shooting at five events, all at 15 s, the 
operator of the électric eed ame iva hn an 
invited him to come take some and to 
eat. he told the writer that he was making it pretty 





The ctowd seemed to enjoy the lively work, and there was plenty 
of encouragement. All the while the writer was hustling things 
along he could hear the boys enjoying themselves on the inside 
of the club house, : 

They shot six events at 15 targets @nd one or two 10-target 
events, and then.shells were neariy ai! gone. It was getting 
dark. At the request of the cfficers of the Suffern Gun Club, 
Capt, Money and Aaron Doty finished up the afternoon’s sport 
with a 25-bird race, which was very interesting to spectators, 
ending with 21 for each man, a tie, and no more shells on hand. 

The members of the Suffern Gun Club, whose names I failed 
to get, proposed three cheers and a tiger for the Paterson boys, 
aad they were returned with interest by the Jackson Park Gun 
Club tilt, the echo resounded between the hills where the grounds 
are situated. The Paterson boys extended an invitation to the 
Suffern boys to come to Paterson next Saturday, 26th, when 
they will hold a shoot, and enjoy an afternoon with us. 

Capt. Money, and Doty after first event and Capt. Powers shot 
in pretty good form for a strange grounds. Reeves shot in fine 
form. 

The writer was referee: 





Events: 123456 Events: 123456 
Count Lenone.. 13 8 9 9 810 Rehling ........ 11101118.... 
Capt Money.... 141313111412 Gillette ........ 3 Pe 
d BED <eéseene 71314131211 Wm Stalter .... 11 8131010 12 
J Powers....... 12 1110101112 Wanamaker ... ee 
G Hopper...... 6 611 6 8 5 Hotaling ...... 101110 6...12 
GW Moeper.. 111013 711 6 Becraft ....... oe 
E W Morgan... 13 9 510 8 9 Hicks ... . 10 
ROGVES » sésccesices 12 14131410 Preston at Sa ‘es 
Randolph ..... - 14 9111211.. Christopher ..... 8.. 8.. 8 

Match: Money 21, Doty 21. Wma. DutcHer. 


Jeanette Gun Club. 


July 18—The first shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club on its new 
1ounds at Guttenburg was held to-day. Mr. Schortemeier (Job 
ott) won Class A medal after a close race, which included a 
sheot-cff on 13 birds. Steffens won the challenge medal. The 
scores: 






F Ehlen, 28........ 100*100222—- 5 H Gerdes, 25....... 1021212222— 9 
H Pane, 28.........12%1101022— 7 W _Rohlfs, 28....... 21 
C Meyer, 28........2111121221—10 J Hainhorst, 28....2 





C Steffens, 30......1212112111—10 C Thyssen, 25...... 220°0) 

J H Kroeger, 28...0111119212— 8 H Luhrmann, 25...0212122122- 

C Intermann 1111112122--10 Lohden, 25..... 1002210122 
SG 





28... 
Cc Me erdiercks, 28.2011232101—- 8 Mohrmann, 28. .1021212*12—- 8 
A Sc 





umacher, 25.0012021012— 6 Koenig, 25....... 00*1*21111— 6 
Job Lott, 30........ 1222111112--10 
Class A shoot-off: 
ie ) Fe ere 1121222122222 Rohlfs .......... + 0012220 
ntermann -«.111111122121* Steffens .........+.. 20 


Meyer ... ...11111210 
Class B shoot-off: 
EARRURGE’ Give dedese ck dsvesvasscs D  GePGOS  occcceccccccccceccccescccs 0 


Challenge medal, 15 birds: 
Steffens, 30....2211212111*1122—14  Mohrmann, 28.112221111102111—14 


Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 





Gteems .coccccodcccsccsscs gee-212) Mohrmann ........ceeceeeeees 220 
Team race: 
Capt Steffens......... 11221—5 Capt Meyer........+.. 12211—5 
Intermann ..........- 21221—5 Kroeger ...... ---10101—3 
Hainhorst ........... *1011—3 Mohrmann < 
Rohlfs_...... acbaceane 11212—5 Thyssen .... dowd 
Meyerdiercks ........ 12101—4 GE cckdcatacsoceen 
FOGG ecvccsccssoccsect 21222—5 SNE  concnscncescenat 
TOU veccoséccsdecs 10122—4 BERGE © occ cpccccceces 01021 
Pape, 5, sdedescccceses -10222—4—35 Schumacher 
Ten-bird race, loser to pay for birds: 
Pape, Wa acveccccese 1212001122— 8 Rohlfs, 30........... 2011*22021— 7 
Thyssen, 25........ 0022122001— 6 Hainhorst, 30.......1000212211— 7 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 19.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
second series. Notwithstanding the rain, which fell steadily until 
2 o’clock, fifteen shooters put in an appearance for the trophy 
event. Dr. Meek carried off the honors of the day, breaking 24 
in the main event, winning Class A trophy. P. Tictiowen did 
the trick for Class B, scoring 22, while J. Monighan captured the 
trinket in Class C on 14, 

e Sor was a fairly good one for target shooting, except for 
being dark and gloomy. No wind, but abundance of water: 

Twelfth trophy shoot, 25 targets: 






0010101001001111010111110—14 
1000001001011 11100001100—10 
190111910079 111010111111—21 
010111610106610110001010—12 
0111191111311101001 10111—20 












J W Meek.. 1191991919901111111101111—24 
A McGowan 111001100010100001101010—10 
P McGowan 111011110119111101111111—22 
R Leete.. 0011011101110010000111011—14 
T ton ... 121911110111101111111101—22 





. E. Dafter... 
V Drinkwater 
A Hellman ... 
M G Eldred.. 


001001001100001110111111—14 
1111101111111001001111010—18 
191911911.1111011111011111—23 
- -0001011001111000111110100—13 






J MemIGMOR cecvicccccccscccéesosvevcees 0110101111011111001010000—14 
Events: es mt ee ee A ae 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

MRE no cVle ce wccbpseevesccssccctededea oe we Oe al of A08 

TE das tbcobdbessdbwss sbcectcgetetecons ee aoe ere 

TOEEER. edncanensedaewecoaseeveséoscnse ee en a 

DEER ge cotnedscesacssecceseaseseccacs oe - . © ©. ¢ 

POE oc i cdccccscccvecaggad} copes ee Wek Cine we) aa 

PROGR ion cccceseccccdccdcovesbscccuccesce 010 810 8 8 0 10 

Di I ado ach oc} ode caves s checidoos eA antes AE Jes) ae 

P McGowan ......-+« ebhedbeetntdesdecd me ies: co, ae 

pe ONS re ee rte cree 8 S:2 Otcii ss 

WAGONS occ csdetecssedscatccveccctccties he 2 Ee F 5 Ee 

DN} cnaltcbtontebdeddakscedeacoddess ° Te oe Bee aa: oe 

DEMOED 10 kwc beebhecbogdcededdoaseés ss. e ae 

Hellman ae SA DS OF 

Eldred ...... © a tiiees ogize 

Monighan .. ie a) ae 

POMREG 0s cddeddcideddottvvdicedccdodscve 6 


"Dr. ¥: WwW. 'M EEK, ‘Sec’y.. : 


Tournament at Pleasant Hill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The sixth annual merchandise and sweepstake (colored) tourney 
will take place at Pleasant Hill, Mo., Aug. 29. Our fifth shoot 
was to the negro race what the last G. A. H. was to the Anglo- 
Saxon one, as it brought together more colored shooters of the 
scatter gun than was ever known of before. This was due largely 
to the liberality of the manufacturers, aiding us in the encourage- 
ment of more trapshooting among our race. 

We expect our coming shoot to surpass any previous one in 
every respect, as our programme will be more inviting than ever, 
and every colored lover of trapshooting should begin to prepare 
to make it a point to attend this_shoot. 

Owing to the death of the late E. R. Nuttall, of Ohiowa, Neb., 
holder of the colored championship cup, emblematic of the colored 
champion wing shot of the United States, it will be put up in open 
competition at this shoot. 

Programmes will be out about the first of August, and can be 
obtained by addressing T. Cohron, Secretary, Box 345, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. - 








Vicksburg Gun Club. 

Vicxssurc, Miss.—The eighth annual shooting tournament of 
the Mississippi and Louisiana papchocteny League will be held 
under the auspices of the Vicksburg Gin Club at Vicksburg, 
Miss., Aug. 14 and 15 instead of former dates advertised. As 
will be remembered, the Vicksburg Gun Club gave a fine tourna- 
ment last August, having in attendance over 100 trap shots.” They 
expect exceed. that number this time. eir handsome cata- 
lague will be issued in the next ten days. 

Reduced rail rates will be given to Vicksburg from all points. 
Shooters attending the Birmingham Gun Club tournament Aug. 
12 and 13 can leave Birmingham the night of Aug. 13 over the 
Queen & Crescent route and arrive at Vicksburg by 7 A. M. 
Aug. 14._ Any further information will be c y furnished 
by J. J. _—_= Seas eee at Waa 

bes we have our to Aug. 
and 15, instead of Aug. 19 and 20, ees 





Algona Gun Club. 


Atcona, Ia., July 16.—The Algona Gun Clab tournament was 
fairly well attended, twenty-eight taking part in the shooting. The 
weather was warm, with a strong south wind blowing directly in 
the faces of the shooters. , 

The programme called for twelve 15-target events, with $3 added 
to each event. The shooting. was from one set of traps, Sergeant 
system. Gilbert was high man with 173; Budd and Konvalinka 
second with 168. The scores: 







Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Total. Av. 
Mortenson ......... 14 1315 1381213151514141415 = 167 -927 
COMIN ys osactocinien 5 71012151214131410.... a bese 
POM 2. osvedekeataes 15 138 13131212 141510141314 158 877 
DG Bein ds. cgane 1412 1313141312141410 910 148 -822 
Bastian ..... -» 1213 9101313131413131212 147 811 
Henshaw . 12 1211131218151114141414 155 -861 
[Sere 16 12 12 13 1415141314141413 8 168 905 
Konvalinka . 14 15 13 1413 15 151214141514 168 933 
Emerson ...... 13 1410 15 1213 141413131212 155 861 
Sunderstrum -- 1114 14 10 13 11:11:15 13 11 :«*10 «15 148 822 
DRE ddacdoude -- 131412151514131515141513 168 933 
Gilbert --» 1515141514138151514141514 17 961 
Moore ....... «+. 1813101113 14111212131211 145 805 
Lampright aL Eda duds edlee.ceet,cc eee bene 

Sere eee Wai atau ite. a6 Gu oo Chea ae 8 ‘ea tan 
SOO Wecsiventccudecs 11151313 913141214121314 153 -850 
NN is caw ccandeecn po See ay a ae one eke 
GOMES occ cuvccscice WOM Oe & oe. oc: 08 60. cnceeide <6 ° 
NGG dcncitcdvsece OR OO ou. nae oe catecien as ° 
EME sisccs cas cbecees D 1 OP we ce 6c: we bs. ew oe be ove esce 
McIntyre .......... 9 18 12 13 10:20 1-11 24. 20) 00: or wwe teed 
eo eee 15 13 14 123 13 13 .9 .. .. .. . « - seve 
) Pe eae 10 13 15 14 14 14 .. 13 13 14 15 12 . 
CRIMES cab cue able dane Se Oe ih a ew ei cs oe ee bY 
WRONG! in dev ddevnce Be ea Gee ables: Ge Se ae ee ke bs 
Pie © cvicdccéécdde 11 ..18138 8144....4141413 
Dated se cos ccevcce 11 14 15 12 1213 .. 15 12 12 11 10 
Te Ep SN ches) a6) idee cade lée o9Tiedee xe BinGsce, > dels 

4 HAWKEYE. 


Osstaing Gun Club. 


Osstn1nG, N. Y., July 19.—There was a good turnout of shooters 
at the regular Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Club 
to-day. The main event, No. 6, was at 25 birds, distance handi- 
cap for the Terwilliger prize, a set of game carvers. ‘5 i 
Bissing, at I6yds., and J. Hitchcock, at I4yds., tied with 23 
out of 25. In the shoot-off at 15 birds, Hitchcock broke 12 to 
Bissing’s 10. The win was remarkable for the reason that Mr. 
Hitchcock has been on the sick list for some time, and has not 
nearly recovered his accustomed strength, 





Events: 3°24: 8 OF 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2% 25 
WW ree Me ccstcccdedcvecccehocsddsece e Oss. os Wa Wave 
E D Garnsey, i5.. 6 3 - 6 
D O’Connor, 16..... S ¢£ f 6 iS 
R Kromer, Jr, i6..... ¢$o ? & FB 
PB ee TR. eicdecedse S Seo cal te tan ae 
WW CIGNE, Wircseccccvece 776 V3 BF i 
Re dive nce dnc cecces os 6 F as oo Be 
J ERIGSNGOEE, BS. 000 csc cesccccccess oo 0s cc «a! Me 
BE WN GerGRty,, Qiacececvcvccdsvcccncoes ene 6 8 8. 4. cc 
GS FRR, aaa he cecFudedecedersncseaccate 6 9 9 21 .. 
© Tp. Wi cic cacsceks dadccnccagevcss ° 9 8 8 @ 24 
OR rrr rere os 9 .. « 2 
Ce I Base iv cndccocteveccdgodakevecseate ae aaa 
Pe TOME Fics ccs ccasnsersaysiecandeccen cones 8 21 21 
EE FRUGGHROM . Ou dp ccncndivecctecuhencadcesee 6 6... 
W Coleman, 17........... Keaduedinsoneases 7 716 2 
FE DING Bs conceccdécbdcscceceqveggiees 0. BSB 
Cc. G. B. 


Provincial Champtonship Trophy. 


SHERBROOKE, Que., July 19.—I inclose you a clipping from one 
of our city papers of uly 12, and would like to publish that part 
of it referring to the Provincial championship trophy, as many 
of your subscribers know the contestants and are interested in the 
fate of the old cup: 

“Considerable interest was manifested in the shooting at the 
grounds of the Sherbrooke Gun Club on July 12, as, in addition 
to the regular matches, there was a shoot between T. M. Craig 
and N. G. Bray for the individual championship Provincial trophy, 
held at present by the former. Last Saturday Craig again came out 
ahead with a score of 45 points.: The conditions for this shoot are 
5) birds, 20 at known angles, 20 at unknown angles, and 5 pairs. 
The scores were: 

T M Craig......... 16 20 945 N G Bray......... 17 18 7—42 

The scores in the other two matches were: 

Robin Hood, 15 birds: C. H. Clark, 16yds., 14; J. B. Goodhue 
19yds., 14; Dr. Stockwell, 17yds., 13; N. G. Bray, 23yds., 13; T. M 
Craig, 22yds,, 13; C. G. Thompson, 22yds., 12, Clark and Goodhue 
tied, and in the shoot-off Clark won out with 11 to the latter’s 10. 

Club trophy, 15 birds: Dr. Stockwell, 16yds., 14; C. H. Clark, 
lfyds., 11; J. B. Goodhue, 19yds., 13; C. G., Thompson, 2yds., 
11; T. M. Craig, 24yds., 10; N. G. Bray, 24yds., 9. C. H. Clark 
won second place in this match, as none of the scratch men are 
eligible for second place in this competition 


Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawtuxer, R, I., July 12.—The first event was the tenth handi- 
cap for silver spoons. The second event was for the silver trophy 
representing the championship of Kent county: 





Events: 1 2 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 Targets: 
W Semidtods Biiseics cvicedse 2017 Sherman, 16.. 
Armstrong, 18........+--+6 1619 Monteith, 14. 
SHE, (Be vies ccvcccsesice 18... R Sheldon, 14. 
Inman, 16.. eeeeee 1916 Jordan, 16... 






Willis, 16. -+-+es 1513 J Stainton, 16 xe 
_ July 19.—Event No. 1 was eleventh shoot in the handicap for ster- 
ling silver spoons. The next shoot will be the last of the series, and 
will be interesting. W. H. Sheldon, at 20yds., beat Dr. Inman by 
2 targets only, who in turn led Armstrong by 1 target; then came 
Sherman, Willis and Stainton in a bunch with equal scores, fol- 
lowed by Ray Sheldon, the twelve-year-old, and Monteith in 
order. The last shoot_may change positions somewhat. 

Armstrong won the Kent county trophy again to-day; he seems 
to have a cinch on this. > 

The next shoot will be two weeks from to-day, as we postponed 
our regular shoot to allow the boys to see the Interstate team 
match at Providence next Saturday: 





Events: i> 3 Events: 7 

Targets: 25 25 Targets: 25 25 
fe ae ae ee 21° 13 ‘R' Sheldon, 14... 660. 606<e< a de 
Inman, 16.... -- 21 19 Monteith, 14 ............ 15 4 
Sherman, 16... 2 D Perkine, 14 ....6.ccccces oS 
Armstrong, 18. oe 19° SB Séhinhon, 16 (6. occ cvcccece 19 18 
SHEE, Base idediedscdss 19 19 Kenr. 





Metropolitan Gun Club. 


St. Josern, Mo., July 13.—Besides the regular monthly trophy 
shoot of the Metropolitan Gun Club, two teams were chosen from 
the members present, and shot a match at 25 targets per man 
losing gine to pay for supper. Scores as below: . 

No. eam—Zim 24, Arnold 23, R. Conser 19, Stout 17, y 
16, Moore 15, Loderhose 14, Toole 11, Downs 5; total 14. ee 
: No, 2 Team—Cunnin ham 24, Brinson 21, Libbe 20. Netherton 
». <igoties 22, Kite 21, H.. Conser 17, Walker 13, Padfield 3 
ota ; 

_Trophy shoot: Cunningham (1) 22, Zim (1) 24, R. C ( 
Stout (5) 22, Libbe (BF 26, Brinson (4) 25. Chandlee oy is 
nana (9) 25, Loderhose (9) 23, Toole (6) 19, Brown (8) 24, Moore 


Tie first shoot-off: Conser (5) 24. M i B 
Chandlee (9) 25, Walker (9) 25. Se eet a Ler 


o second shoot-off: Libbe (5) 25, Chandlee (9) 25, Walker 
(9) 21. 


Tie third shoot-off: Libbe (5) 24, Chandlee (9) 25. 


° Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rarercr, N. C., July 17.—The regular shoot 
poste attended, owing 0 absence from the cit eel so-dor wes 
rs who rarely ever fail to attend. Capt, Ben Kick was a visitor 
to-day. We enjoyed his visit, and trust to see him represent 
Dupont in this territory for years to come. His Winc 





out of repairs. so he used a double barrel. Not bein accustomed 
to the gun, his ‘cent ii 
oe ee per was not up to his uousl econ The 


s ig at 


each * 
Crowder 36, ¥. 1 6. targets: era 44, Eick 42 


T. Gowan, Sec’y, 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, July 9.—The Boston Gun Club’s ninth serial shoot was 
held on their grounds at Tasers to-day, and just an even 
dozen shooters were present to justice to a delightful day. 
Straights were few and far between, oy being the only lucky 
one in the bunch, securing one from the 2lyd. mark, and the other 
from the l6yd, mark. In the prize match Frank and Spencer 
were the real thing, and occupied first position with 19, both handi- 
capped at 18yds. y took care of second position with his 
lowest score of present series, but it did no harm to his standing, 
as he still has a clear lead of 8 birds over his next competitor. 
Other scores as. follows: 








Events: 8.3 4 8 6.73 3 3.9 3 
Targets: 10 10 Sp 10 15 bp 10 1b Sp 16 % 
Leroy, 21. te u S 2 © Oe se. oe seine 
Frank, 18 —8 FS OT ea tee 
larry, 16. — 2 2 fe od SS eh Career, 
Prior, 16 > eS 8) aw ie Bob saves 
Lund, 16 a we ee SS oe ree 
Hawkins, 16 co nea ess op ker ss 
E, Sat bs . Sere: Sh. ob x-90) 40, 0b 
W K, 16.... SS PD 9g (2s BR 
erate, = cor ap Bb ikaccene wh we 2 2% 
s cer, * 72 7 22 
Fred, 14.. Sista 
Henry, 16..... > sy BD se..00, 00h 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, ; Nos, 2, 5 and 8, 


Sqpuat system. 


erchandise match, 25 targets, 15. Sergeant, 5 pairs magautrap: 


EEA EBs gee sesseyss vcovsvccsesned 111111101001111 11 11 01 11 00—19 
PEE Bho ysvovecscvcevovccbesibe 101111011011111 10 00 11 11 11—19 
SR. Wives puyneecastocusopencceee 100011011101011 10 10 10 11 11—16 
PE. BBoncccktsecbdebsentoene 111110101011011 11 10 10 00 01—16 
BEE, D> ceqesns cocvccepovervecteu 111100110010100 10.01 11 11 10—15 
Qe 001101011010001 11.00 10 10 00—11 
RUMEE, Deo sesvoncecevesooncdecvonsed 001010100001010 =. 00:00 00 00 O— 9 
oS Sa re Pes ee 001110100100101 00 00 00 00 00— 8 


July 16.—The final shoot of the Boston Gun Club was held on 
their grounds at vane to-day, and though the difficulties 
encountered were more than the usual, there was just as much 
good time connected with the affair as any one of the year. 

Through a mistake, the haymakers had taken possession of the 
field in front of the traps, which necessitated our shifting our 
whole location, which was done in a short time, and things were 
moving with the usual hum, though not as convenient as is the 
usval case. 

Much merriment was secured watching the ineffectual efforts 
of the contestants to break them all, and when scores were an- 
nounced, the smaliness of them was, to say the least, extremely 
laughable. 

With all the faults, there never was any shoot enjoyed more 
than this one, and if it is a necessity we will see that conditions 
are similar on some future dates. fe the prize match of to-day 
Frank easily led with 19, followed by Spencer with 17. In the 
serial match, five scores out of ten to count, Leroy captured first 
honors, having the excellent total of 108. Second postion was 
taken care of by Woodruff with 98; Frank, third, 95; Bullard, 
fourth, 95; Barry, fifth, 94; Spencer, sixth, 93; Hawkins, seventh, 
87; Kirkwood brothers, eighth, 85. 


Events: ot 8 2. 328: FO Oa 

Targets: 10 10 10 Sp 15 5p 10 10 15 Sp 10 
EE -thobucvdtbescsctesgss hee fo ae ae ee ee ae SO 
EP Sic opveckevoven sss my’ ies pts Bese Moet By ee, - 
SEE | duvatovedovcecessseess 7686 6134 4 0 it ° 
DMD deps-063' 00000 svecdsness > § 6: 82 43143 M 
Retwood ........cceceeseees Pea OS ee et eer eee ae : 
0 ey err Bas Wn MB gk eB! caren es haben 
I Dene cad suaséne sd 5: 6 Bo Be Si: Sek. o 8 . 
ROU J006 505066008 60nss + a se eS: See ee 
OR io 660004006 seensduces éa tide ‘dd Bio MALIN on? on on 
SEE bsusueebedsecu vende on be, Bie Aep actin ee eee ee J 
OME, -encoeseveussesngp ad, ot 2p 
BEE eu kbecsccenWepehsRebs ou: / wp igh the hs bAyd ates Bas be Se 

Merchandise match, 15 singles, and 5 pairs; distance handicap: 
PRE Miicwaswncevesss cies chesesven 1111.11011111110 11 11 01 10 01—20 
IL: Ton cpaneneds suanteessceto 121111111111110 10 00 10 01 00—17 
LS: a hitushienstebs ony axeenin 110101101010110 =: 01:10 11 O1 11—16 
EET sos cebu ovvesesveseces sauna 111101111111010 =: 00:00:11 10 10—16 
i hs. . wnccsewesn seman 010011011111110 00 11 00 00 11—14 
DME TE sPnewcaeys vewedegdwesente 001001100101101 00 00 00 00 10— 8 
PE BUR SG cn vevescpviecsu geass 110010011111001 10 00 00 00 10—11 


Winners of serial prize match, five best scores out of ten to 
count: 










Total. 
Leroy, 21.... 23 22 22 21 20 108 
Woodruff, 17 2 21 18 18 18 98 
Frank, 18 21 20 19 18 17 95 
DE. Miagnccsepccetecnbancvsoncent 21 20 19 18 17 9 


shovnapescebenccen éée 22 20 19 17 16 4 
eee sceesessvcccepbss 19 19 19 19 17 98 
i 15 87 


NN BBs i. icc csevasecseeetd Dp 2 2 #7 10 85 


University of Virginia Shoot. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., ie 18.—The scores made at our mer- 
chandise shoot here July 15-16 are appended. George shot a blue 
streak, making an average of 95 per cent. in régular events during 
first day, running 4 straight, capturing both the $5 gold pieces 
er for best average and longest runs open to amateurs only. 
is average for the two days, regular events was 88% per cent. 
Regular events and the two special handicap events he made 
86 2-3 per cent. His long run also captured the $5 gold piece 
offered for longest run, open to experts as well as to amateurs. 

Bruffey made 92% per cent. first day in regular events, 90% in 
the two days’ shoot, regular and handicap events counted, tieing 
with Eick for $5 gold piece for best average open to experts and 
amateurs. 

G. L. Bruffey won the Winchester shotgun in the handicap 
event on the score of 24 out of 25 at Wyds., and E, W. Bruftey 
and Warren tied on 24 out of 25 same event, second day, and 
divided. Former was at I6yds., and latter at I7yds. Capt. Eick 
ran our shoot for us in the best manner without a hitch, for 
which our club is under obligation to his house, Dupont Powder 
Company. 


First Day. Second Day. 





Events: 1229 3276 ARIST E78 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
F Stearns............ 10 15 14 14 14 13 15 15 $11 912131211 10 
Se DET suscsisecees 13 13 12 12 12 12 14 18 10 10,13 14 12 11 12 10 
DARST Wosecccccscces 11 141210 71111 13 RUMMN1BIUA21 WD 
Buckner ............ ll 9 $1010 10 10 8 91010 812 712 
6 12 14 11 12 12 13 15 13 lll? gnuwMh 
Hammond .......... 13 14 13 11 14 12 15 13 14 14 13 14 12 12 138 15 
STEED. Hoc cdvscccenss 13 15 13 13 14 12 14 12 15 12 12 13 18 15 10 1 
SE wa sbipeeeoen 81312 91114412213 22 § 71441318 
PRUE in 0e50 50 005e0 7999 7h $l wWwi269.. 996 
BADED escccccsocsees 1414131412 9 914 8 14 14 12.13 11 11 12 
BED: din saps nsédust> 13 14 11 10 122: 13:14:13 UuMBBUMBH 
Baskerville ......... RUUM 7B RnR 114123122481 
E W Bruffey........ 12 10 18 14 18 13:15:18 RMRNMNIBINM 
BGG os cunccescnees 4 60101010 9 9 DAE nh sb-an: Bi -e. > 
DE: Sn venssdocerunce 13 15 14 15 14 14 13 14 13 15 14 13 13 18 14:13 
G L Br>ffey........ 13 13 14 14 14 14 15 14 14 14 14 138 14:13:13 «+14 
George ......-0000s 14 14 156 M13 14 15 15 138 13 1112 1411 13 lt 
Marshall ............ 483124 10 418 9101211 510 710 
iT hiwesens esse ous WHULLBRBINL 14 13 10 10 12 12 12 12 
Kiracofe .........+.- BBMUWMURBLBWL 11 14 13 10 12 13 13 113 
ERED wackineuncnce UUWBINMMH ~~ .. 13 $1212112 14 
rr te $ SBUURUN 611101010 9 70 
McDaniel ..........- 12 12 12 15 11 12 15 18 Sk ‘i = 
Wayman ........... NUMMnLRwBB BEE TD .. 0s pa 26 0 
L Thomas........ MUlUilwiisi2u UuRiUB 8B s&sww 
— bkanannene -BBH 66 7B be opies Ke he-ieh: di 
ee dep vennaien ET ee a BERT) caus 38. m0 ee 

Link ..... 22 7122312 13 0 3 ai hb oe ts, Soe 
Dennis -RBUBIURRDW.. lw g.. 35 3 
Scott ..... -. 151312 13 00 138 14 15 $11 91011 141812 
Teylor. ..... -HUNMDRNMUABU RWW $8 8138 9 8 
Randolph Rae a he ik ep Ea bh ’'Ghiee’ ee <5 
Hawthorn -2 TW 995..069. 
Walker oa) nes bie ie ais tab Tn 
Keller . BW ace . 
Peyton HDs. ie 
Irvine on ida 4. . 

Gorr -' 


Sillings, 19... 
ed + »-M201111111111111111110011—22 
afren, —22 
Meeks, 16 
ae ey - -1101011111111111111011110—22 
F Stearns, 20 «+ -1100109111113000119111111—21, 
Te ais oeicosebcss 11 - 
pov ine, Thats =5¢ + -1110411111110111011001111. 
SE lnc cus wool -101311111111101 —20 
Wayman, 19.........4. Mi oNLu Irie 
IIR, cutlass + <p . -1011111001111030111111111~20 
E Bruffey, 17 .......+ . 01111110011) — 
SS Biisies vader cd endo - -1111101111001101111110111—20 
TNA. Ele cise codes enthe - -2011111011111110010111101—19 
pA RSI aE 2 
McDaniel, 19.. ad 
Du Bray, 3B.. — 
Marshall, 18... 00—18 
Hammond, 20..... - -1101111110110101101010101-—17 
™ er ; - -1111111011011000101011110—17 
Dennis, 16 .... - -1110111100011100110101110—16 
Buckner, 16. -1001010011111100100100011—13 
Atkison, 14.... - -100111110w 
EY SER Se chccceddctues ane beaintes tbeell 00110w 
SUE las dcbéceccccvecccenevshbotubee coseel 110010w 
DOREIEEDS “DEL « dn ota> one's opp cece uaneesvenn’l 011101w 
Se. BE, Sap vac s oc'cs te ukase on pee acl 1 
Second Day: 
ee err re ee 1199119111111111111111101—24 
Warren, Es ocean ese es 8j>dbaogennneites ail 1114119111111111101111111—24 
SB RR RE SOE» ek hc ee 1101111111111111101111111—23 
EEN, MGhs dab oc Cen ces sepnvhatbaseneenee 1111011111101111101111111—22 
DL. TE, <ns'cscctpe sce seed tae teessesete 1111111111110110011111111—22 
STE, Bice cc ccccccsedecnes otiahbel saewale 0120111110011111111111111—21 
” Ths isnsccteanpapestsiten>tolen 1111110010111111011111111—21 
SD, Bbc dbcsscccsedescacbakb ewes endusen 1011110001111111111111111—21 
a .  % eee ay ae 1111110110110011110111111—20 
BND Bocce vénsvovccpukhh obdnaay seecdbae 1010011011111010111111111—19 
LAE, TR oh 008 00 censveebbbecessonbintcdeed 1111101010110110011111111—19 
Se SE TMs o cc cvceununemenss os tbsbesaen 1100101111111001111111101—19 
eee ES a ne err 0111010111111011111100101—18 
SP Mn: Step veccsccccghuupaeeeitdlcseban 1110001.101011111101101110—17 
Purdie, B....0..cssccvessenvoccsvcteceses 1100110110111011011110101—17 
PRONG line bcc ccc ccebccnnnneadebeiet Glia 1011101110011010100111111—17 
SIGNI iis bess che + -censesnehe boats 1100000111111111111100011—17 
PF BORED, Silene v0 whe cnageckedes dass tts 1001010101010100011110100—13 
G. L. Brurrey. 


Interstate Tournament at Titusville. 


Titusvicie, Pa., July 19.—The Interstate Association tourna- 
ment given at Titusville, Pa., July 16, 17 and 18, under the auspices 
< the Titusville Gun Club, was a decided success in every particu- 
ar. 

The Titusville Gun Club is a comparatively new organization. It 
was organized in October, 1900, and has grown steadily in member- 
ship since that time. The shooting grounds are situated a mile 
west of the city limits, within easy access, being but fifteen min- 
utes’ ride by the electric cars. The location of the grounds is 
one of the most picturesque spots along beautiful Oil Creek, and 
a first glimpse of it never fails to elicit the admiration of visitors. 
A background of trees and shade, not too dark for good shooting, 
emer to the sportsman a picture that arouses his enthusiasm 
or the beauties of nature. Last year a cozy and convenient club 
house was erected on the grounds for the accommodation of the 
gun club and_ visiting sportsmen. It is neat, commodious and 
comfortable. The membership is composed of representative cit- 
izens of the town, among them many of the most successful busi- 
ness and professional men. They are noted for their hospitality 
and every visiting sportsman Gucleves they are royal good fellows. 

The officers of the club are: Mr. C. Emerson, President; 
Dr. Hugh Jamison, Vice-President; Mr. T. L. Andrews, Secretary; 
Mr. Sol Mayer, Treasurer, and Mr. W. W. Kellog, Captain. 

The opening day of the tourhament was replete with interest. 
The weather could not have been better, with the possible ex- 
ception of a breeze, which blew rather strong from the west at 
times. At the No. 2 set of traps, situated at the south side of the 
grounds, the targets were particularly erratic at times. When hard 
right-quarterers started over the gravel bank, the brisk wind 
coming down the creek would raise them several feel almost in- 
stantly, and he was a fortunate gunner who hit one of them. 

In the day’s shootin ce carried off first honors by breakin: 
160 out of a total of 170. J. S. Fanning was second with 157, and 
A. H. Fox and H. D, Kirkover, Jr., tied for third with 156. 

One of the stellar attractions of the day was the Mallory 
brothers’ squad. In the day’s shooting they were inside the 
money in about every event, and always attracted an audience. In 
the evening they entertained the visiting sportsmen by taking 
them around the city in their automobiles, each of the brothers 
coming to the tournament with one of these machines. 

The second day of the tournament was ushered in with a wind 
that started at about twenty-five miles an hour and increased 
to a gale before 10 o’clock. The shooting began at a few minutes 
before 10, and all the regular events were concluded by 2 o’clock. 
Several practice events were indulged in for the benefit of spec- 
tators who arrivd too late to see the work of the experts. 

The attendance was not so large as on Wednesday, but there 
were as many shooters on the grounds, not all of whom were 
willing to risk their reputations and money in such windy weather. 
Considerin the weather, the shooting was excellent. The shooting 
of Leroy, losing but 17 targets out of 170,-may be considered re- 
markable. He was again high gun for the day. J. F. Mallory and 
J. T Atkinson tied for second honors with 146. Third place was 
also a tie between J, S. Fanning and L.,V. Byers, each having 
148 to his credit. 

The closing day of the tournament was an ideal one for making 
high scores, and Fanning succeeded in putting up the fine score 
of 163 ott of 170, tieing Leroy for first general average for the 
three days of the tournament. The attendance was rather light, 
and the shooting was rushed through in order that the visitors 
could get away on early trains. 

The scores of the three days follow: 


July 16, First Day. 







Events: 123 45 678 9 10 Total 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 25 15 20 16 15 Broke. 
FB Beery... isice leccdecctee 14 13 11 16 144 21 14 19 13:13 148 
Se a a ae Bee 12 1012 18 9 24 15 18-13 13 144 
BORED 0.06.03 sos} enestes sOewie Ssodh 13 16 14 17 12 21 11:18 12:13 146 
LE Mallory. 12 13 11 16 14 22 12 18 13 14 145 
} F Mallory 11 15 14 17 13 21 11:18 13:13 146 
7 WU adaseees 14131316 921101612 8 132 
A J Squier 11 13 13 16 11 23 15 18 6 M4 149 
J] S Fanning 14 14 14 19 14 23 14:17 14 14 157 
H D Kirkover 14 11 13 2 142414181414 156 
MONO wetisasseeses 11 14 14 13 13:38 11 13 13 13 133 
Alexander ....... 8.914 6191011 9 6 99 
Geo Cochran .. . 13 14 15 17 12 22 14 18 14 14 153 
J} T Atkinson.. - 11 14 14 18 15 23 13:17 65 13 153 
T, Vet sh4. - 1012 12 16 15 2315 01314 49 
T L Andrews . 14 993171319 1415-1212 =-:188 
SE Cee. te esp - 9131213812 211117 712 127 
oe PRO. ach lone. - 131416 14142214171315 36152 
F S Bates...:...... - 9121217 132114161312 8139 
Cee To ea gr< anbionah -BBUDMUBNHUUB  § 137 
BENE sat Vaud chbancouns -RBUMDNRBAWULbLBH 137 
TN a ae in ete -BR % 4131411131310 128 
TD <6. nakRbwntece taints -RBRBRBUbMUBWb12 141 
DERN, :)» sane asbaash vbapeatiie - 9 9131513231217 8 6 125 
MDs ssc0bsceecvsnapusaued RBRUWMN21BWWL 141 
MOET 5 cndcushchseseebareseeoy MNDULRMUABINWB 137 
Ee ME. b) -h oink oa menepeeeneded 15 15 1416 142312201214 156 
DM, scatcnseshens ach <hbavierhel uneVM......W.nB 70 
EEE "> acvewsondccausnnseyvian 11101310 .. 17138141112 ill 
TOURIRIED. . donne sasescevestassnene ll ..lL.. 016 .. 14411 10 83 
Ce 6 5. occ ccvccontccsusepins O Ge ssice SGU eh ba oe 24 
BNE ines 0455550000000 opake eeu MMUbWUAWITM I 16 
SS Se ee 10 12 14 16 18 2212161211 138 
EMRE ons ccc ccsesccccnheniiy WU SIBERRIUNB 21 
PERO... svcecescsepeverctutets. b6 Fe Ot We ct EE 0% 0c a8" s0 32 
UNI nein nan on baneinibiatesbhed telinn Ki 8144141441710 9 97 
OE, ac bedhngs cgsatestoDupsavergucne: be --WBNWBW12. B 
Wo de 56a ce 45 10 

D abl odie: cb t0 9 

8uU4W1l 6 8 a7 

we iseiae oe 23 

os no oS Ww 

-- + 1 9 19 

; -- WW 20 
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sersTecceccecccsedecvvesee 14131216 91912141210 131 
1 > ieow.. - BBRBRANIWbU 146 
E Mallory...... +» BsIwbuVwzwMna eH 
R Hull......... -NLUBMRINRUNBRwW 2 
J Squier....... -12W6 SAWN 129 
me, iibngniet'<s taken atiik epaint 1214141915 2214161314 153 
eg NE SE hs, Sa MINBWABMNbbM 14 
DOO vecvacsccsvernclienscoees RWWUbUNGWBIIM I 
H_ D Kirkover, Jr.............. NHUMbWWUWUB iw 
SEE Poin va dsetdyy des dw pacdonk Rwnw4 $16 Sul gs it 
CAI hae. oo ves sconce cs sheewe $M4MUbMUA2WUn MI 
pS Se Orr ee bBBIMIU41U41 M6 
Unk ath sec cdy ove vdbeucdie 13111515 94111604 12 
PIS 0.05 00enecdcudvs ia - 141312161320 917 8138 1% 
Bo Ge- MENS se sc ccdncncpescsbtud BBBWBUBDWWUL 143 
Df SP MED hace cktbae odtbesecceal 2 IRBMMBLRBRM 19 
A ERTS 565 edhe cdapewcasect BBWBbBBBbUR 139 
ER tae 13 81312 841113 910 ill 
SED bn ocho tinendnekdociiaes Wl1MUWNbBb 610 «14 
ET. -0c00s<atessagenueond> SR2WBUNbNBS sd Ih 
SE codccaph santas vsunehane SDD ns Be os Brox aes 48 
Thompson ........-ceeeeeseeees 1210111210171016 813 119 
SEMEL, . woinp>sp0ccevespeptesagneneg 12 12121513 221113 813 i231 
SI 0 Seon ncdenncocahe¥ esate 91102 &suwwWNwns Ss M 
EM wweereccaccecccccsebocccoses 91213121212 7...... 68 
PAPE > chowbaaeysresdedensesecsd: setbite ll 8161212 9 8 6 
CIEE io <b nec vasn<niie ny dame. wide" WERE Bucd i Bis 33 
July 18, Third Day. 

Events: 12345678 9 W Tota 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 25152015 15 Broke 
F E Mallory..........0seceeseees 12 14 13 18 12 22 14 2014 14 153: 
ie Mia: chadecesescevecisads 13 14 15 20 11 2014 17 14 18 151. 
ORS att as dhand aus Krigtned sented 10 13 1217 13 2114191312 144: 
DW ao cbavees heed osabee 13 14 13 20 14 2214191414 = 157 
oD 2 a bc ceaes obees atecbe 13 14 13 19 10 17 10 14 11 14 135. 
OIE’ sca fapiwaer Stine ana 11 15 13 19 12 2114.19 1525 164 
QUE sine ona bse citeinvond eedbutbe 914 91410 2215201415 142: 
BATON cccccsscescsescosvesesecces 14 11 10 18 13 24 13 19 14 14 150! 
ee re 15 13 15 2015 2413201315 =. 163: 
DEE ds cdnns cmustens Gaer eens 12 12 13 16 13 24 14 2 12 14 1530) 
TIED: Ino shatn coho cee vinibos edu 111411151419 8171312 134 
ISG diltts ims ceemp 6 inane aerel 12 11 13 16 15 24 13 15 14 15 161. 
SEER. =0 wean 049sehs' co cknsotie 13-14 12 19 14 24 15 17 15 13 156. 
RRR nace oaite ¥ 4p 9s yp evans ounss 121412171. 2412181114 15. 
SEIS g Uke sitheweh cagp canines aaa 13 1211161319121713 9 135 
SE Geld aap cuak dap eee ecaees enol RUMAUAUWDWUE 158- 
i ried otinddied cme é sombwonn > S, © Bate 00.68) caren, be 27 
ED. 50 bs chmkdbw teh 64 ee édepe 11UMUWBbANwWwML 146- 
DEES an uchwoupccapecdns exes lili tosan "ent barbs 33- 
Carnahan .. oe 7 ox Oe 23: 
Peebles 12 12 24 
SEED: “hocces sAbhodinsomokehe cebhe sawed tumogt canbe be 10 .. 10 





The Verbosity of Match Making. 


Dunsarton, N. H., July 18.—Friend See E. See kindly relegates 
me to the class of kickers and squealers, I object to the squealing 
part. No one ever knew of my squealing out of any match I ever 
made, and I have been in a good many. Having shot, I think, 
in more open contests in various parts of the country from Canada” 
to New Orleans, than any tra  deocker in See E. See’s State, I 
ought to know something of the rules of frapshooting. 

See E. See quotes me (or rather misquotes) as saying that I 
did not want any part of the Maine shooters. What I said was, 
“I am not hunting for matches.” As far saying that 1 was down 
in Maine once and paid my guide so much for one shot at a 
caribou that | swore I would never go there again, I certainly did 
not make such a statement. I said that L spent once six weeks 
in the late fall hunting with John Danforth, of Parmachenee Lake 
and saw but one caribou, which I killed with the only cartridge 
used on the trip. , Why, friend See E, See, I have made seven 
trips to the backwoods of your State, spending from one week to 
two months at a time on the hunting or fishing grounds, and 
always had a good time. 

As for = offer as published in Forest AND STREAM, it means 
precisely what it says, the object being to stir up some interest 
among the shooters of our local clubs. If See E. See wants 
something different, why does not he challenge New England or 
all creation in behalf of the Maine shooters. Just at present, I 
should think the Pine Tree men had a ten-man team race on their 
hands which will make them trot some to win. As for the wind 
being taken out of my sails by seeing Prof. Moody break targets, I 
did see a quiet gentleman of about my age do some shooting. 
According to the scores as published in Forest anp Stream, the 
only man shooting under the name of Moody shot in about half of 
the events on the programme, and broke less than 9 per cent. 

As for kicking: In my account of the Wellington tournament, I 
did criticise the manner of judging and keeping the scores, and I 
am not the only one who did. I entered every event on both 
days, including three extras on the first day, and paid in some- 
thing over $47, and I think I was lucky in winning back some 
three-fourths of it. Late in the afternoon of the second day it 
was announced that all regular events were shot out. I was very 
sure that there were two of 25 targets each in which I had not 
shot, although I had paid my entrance to them. Dickey. said 
that I had shot. The printed scores show that I was right. 
Therefore, I criticise that part of the tournament. (See E. Seo 
calls it kicking.) I would do the same again under similar con- 
ditions. Now, friend See E. See, we do not want to get into a 
personal controversy. Such things are not interesting to readers’ 
of Forest anp Srream. If, as David Harum says, “I have done 
or said anything I am sorry for, I am willing to be ipeptven 

C. M. Starx. 


Ashland Gun Club, 


ASHLAND, Va.—We inclose you newspaper clipping, showing 
account of shoot on the 12th inst. We arranged the distances 2lyds. 
for 90 per cent. average, and decreased 1 & for each 4 per cent. 
less, down to Myds. This we thought the fairest that could be 
done, but from the small attendance—especially of the cracks—it 
locks as if they did not agree with us. What is the usual rule for 
distance handicapping, if any? . LUB. 





The cup is a handsome silver one, fashioned after the Carteret 
Gun Club style. It was donated by Mr. George B. Hutchings, of 
Ashland. It is about 8in. m diameter, 4in. deep, and beautifully 
engraved and embossed. 

This is the first time a distance Spndions was ever shot by any 
club in Virginia, and it is conceded by all shooters as being the 
fairest system of handicapping. 

At the 2lyd. line W. C. Saunders made the best score—71 out of 
a possible 100. At the 20yd. line M. D. Hart, with 70; at the ‘d. 
line Soa B. Hesiongs, 72; at the 17yd, line Thos. H. F : 
on the I6yd. line, W. D. Cushman, 70; on the l5yd. jine & 4 
Doswell, and on the l4yd. line line McLelland, 48. 

The following are the scores: W. C. Saunders (21 a 
Stearns (21) 683, W. A. Hammond (21) 63, J. Harrison (21) 

D. Hart (20) 70, G. B. Hutchings (18) 72. Bridgeforth 
. E. Cox (18) 64, R. H. Johnson (18) 59, H. Brown (18) 
. Fox (17) 78. W. D, Cushman (16) 70. 5. A. Anderson 

S. J. Doswell (15) 72, Wm. Sands (14) 47, McLelland (14) 

W. Paine (14) 35, 


pe ern wens an ee nw --- 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Fred. Gilbert, ‘the shotgun wizard, of Splsit Lake, In, ms 
shot at 5,765 targets since ok of which aw he es broken 
5,532, or .959 per cent. He used a Parker gun.—Adv. 


e528: 
RPaKes 





All field shooters know that in cover most birds rise within a 
very few yards of the gun, and thus before a choke-bore are 
to be missed altogether or cut all to pieces. days, 
all are choked, the shot spreader is a very part of 
equipment of a cover shooter.—Adv. 





At the Interstate Association’s tournament given for the Titus- 
ville, Gun Club, July ¥ te 18, there were trade representa- 


tives as follows: 


tridge Co.;_J..R. Ball sn, of Parker 
Sie ee one ae 





& d Po > 
Lowrserg, Mew : Yom. 
Poker Bros 


